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Remembering  the  war  dead:  in  the  war  on 

crime,  no  one  seems  to  know  just  how  many  police  lives  have 
been  lost.  An  Illinois  sergeant  is  trying  to  put  it  together  in  a 
new  book.  Get  a preview  in  Burden’s  Beat,  Page  13 
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‘An  accumulation  of  pressures. . . . .. 

rr  . T , . . ...  Latest  plan  to  bail  out  Boston  PD 

Charleston  chief  kills  self  up  for  grabs  in  state  legislature 


City  officials  in  Charleston.  South 
Carolina  are  searching  for  a new  police 
chief,  and  an  adminsitrative  services 
commander  from  the  force  is  filling  in  as 
chief  temporarily,  following  the  apparent 
suicide  death  of  Charleston  Police  Chief 
John  F.  Conroy. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  Con- 
roy's death,  the  56-year-old  chief  died  of 
"apparent  self-inflicted  wounds. " He  had 
been  chief  of  the  South  Carolina  city 
since  September  1968.  Named  to  tem- 
porarily fill  his  slot  is  Major  Charles 
Sands,  an  administrative  services  com- 
mander. 

No  suicide  note  has  been  found,  accord- 
ing to  Lieut.  Edward  Hethington,  a ser- 
vice support  officer  with  the  Charleston 
police  force.  He  called  the  chief  "extreme- 
ly well-liked'"  among  the  214  sworn  of- 
ficers and  86  civilians  on  the  force  and 
said  of  the  chief,  "There  was  not  a 
blemish  on  his  record." 

Hethington  said  that  friends  and 
associates  were  still  getting  over  a state 
of  shock  from  Conroy's  apparent  suicide 
and  that  no  motive  has  been  uncovered 
yet. 

"One  of  the  best  things  he  ever  told  us 
is  what  to  do,"  Hethington  said  in  a re- 
cent interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "I  don't  think  we've  missed  a beat 

Not  just  blowing  smoke: 

Stillwater  PD 


as  far  as  police  services  or  anything  like 
that  is  concerned.  I think  the  personal 
thing,  his  friends,  that's  what  hurts  more 
than  anything.  As  far  as  the  loss  of  a 
police  commander,  it  had  not  hurt  the 
police  department  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment." 

Accordng  to  Edward  Donovan,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Law  Enforce- 
ment Stress  Association  (ILESA)  and 
editor  of  Police  Stress  magazine,  “For 
anyone  who  is  involved  with  nervous 
breakdowns  or  suicides,  it  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  pressures.” 

Donovan,  who  said  he  had  spoken  with 
some  of  Conroy's  associates  several 
hours  after  the  Charleston  chief's  death, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  recently 
that  Conroy’s  associates  had  told  him 
that  Conroy  had  been  talking  recently 
about  "making  plans  with  his  wife,  tak- 
ing lessons,  that  sort  of  thing.”  Donovan 
said  the  fact  that  Conroy  apparently  left 
no  clues  that  he  was  going  to  commit 
suicide  did  not  conform  to  the  general 
pattern  most  suicides  take. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as 
Charleston's  police  chief,  Conroy  had  an 
extended  record  of  service  with  the 
United  States  Government,  beginning 
with  his  enlistment  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Continued  on  page  13 


As  this  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News  was  going  to  press,  action  was  still 
pending  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
on  a bill  that,  if  passed,  would  allow  the 
city  of  Boston  to  rehire  258  police  of- 
ficers who  have  received  layoff  notices 
since  last  July.  Other  provisions  in  the 
bill  would  allow  the  city  to  rehire  fire- 
fighters lost  in  financial  cutbacks  to  the 
city. 

Pessimistic  Boston  members  of  the 
legislature  told  the  Boston  Globe  recently 
that  they  expect  the  legislature  to  reject 
the  new  bill,  described  as  similar  to  a 
proposal  the  legislature  had  killed  in 
October.  In  an  effort  to  see  the  bill 
through,  members  of  Boston's  police 
union  were  engaged  in  an  active  door- 
to-door  campaign  among  legislator’s  con- 
stituents, asking  them  to  pressure  their 
representatives  to  pass  the  legislation. 

Boston  is  viewed  by  many  observers  as 
the  city  most  pressed  by  cutbacks  in 
police  services  since  the  passage  of  the 
tax-reduction  initiative  known  as  Proposi- 
tion 2 Vi.  The  state  has  provided  over 
$300  million  in  additional  support  for 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  to  help 
them  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  the  re- 
ferendum and  in  most  cases,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Boston,  that  aid  has  prevented 


3 he  latest  in  a small  but  growing  list 
of  police  departments  that  are  experi- 
menting with  the  use  of  natural  gas  in- 
stead of  gasoline  for  some  or  all  of  their 
cars  is  illwater,  Oklahoma,  where  nine 
of  the  il  patrol  cars  there  have  been  run- 
ning on  the  low-pollution  fuel  for  close  to 
five  months  now. 

Stillwater  joins  close  to  three  dozen 
other  cities  across  the  nation,  according 
to  a recent  dispatch  from  United  Press  In- 
ternationa*. According  to  Gary  Holland,  a 
technology  agent  with  the  Oklahoma 
State  University  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  who  helped  design  the  Stillwater 
conversion  plan,  the  list  includes  such 
small-  and  mid-size  American  cities  as 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Greeley,  Colorado, 
Atmore,  Alabama.  La wrenceville, 
Georgia  and  Wichita.  Kansas. 

In  a recent  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News,  Holland  said,  "Southern 
California  is  the  area  where  this  really  be- 
gan to  catch  on  initially,  and  it’s  pri- 
marily because  of  the  pollution  control 
factors,  Once  it  became  really  economi- 
cally attractive,  other  cities  have  caught 
on.” 

Holland  said  natural  gas  is  considered 
by  most  fuel  expe.ts  to  be  safer  than  gas- 


drives  with  natural  gas 


oline  or  propane.  He  said  the  fuel  extends 
the  life  of  the  engines  using  it,  cuts  down 
on  maintenance  costs,  and  the  pollution 
factor  is  cut  by  95  percent  because  less 
carbon  monoxide  is  emitted  from  engines 
using  the  gas. 

But  Holland  added,  “One  of  the  things 
everybody  as  been  asking  me  is,  ‘If  this  is 
so  great  why  isn’t  everybody  doing  it?’ 
The  main  problem  with  the  natural  gas  is 
that  the  equipment  to  use  it  is  relatively 
expensive.” 

Stillwater’s  police  department  spent 
approximately  $100,000  for  the  conver- 
sion equipment  in  their  patrol  cars  as  well 
as  storage  cylinders  and  compressors 
needed  for  the  fuel.  But  city  officials  are 
estimating  within  18  months  the  city  will 
have  saved  the  cost  of  its  initial  outlay, 
based  on  the  amount  of  fuel  used  by  po- 
lice drivers. 

Holland  estimates  that  in  Stillwater, 
natural  gas  costs  80  cents  less  per  gallon 
than  the  equivalent  amount  of  gasoline. 
Stillwater  Police  Chief  Hilary  Driggs  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  cost 
averaged  30  cents  a gallon-equivalent  of 
natural  gas. 

The  chief  said  his  officers’  reaction  has 
been  “excellent.”  We’d  been  asking 


them,  prior  to  this,  to  sideline  more,  ” he 
said,  "and  try  and  cut  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  miles  per  shift.  Now  there  is  no 
cutting  down.  They  can  patrol  all  they 
feel  that  they  need  to.” 

Driggs  conceded,  however,  that  some 
officers  have  grumbled  that  acceleration 
in  cars  using  natural  gas  is  not  as  quick  as 
with  cars  using  gasoline.  While  Driggs  said 
he  was  not  prepared  to  agree  with  that 
sentiment.  Holland  said  that  in  a 0-60 
miles-per-hour  acceleration,  some  pickup 
may  be  lost  with  natural  gas,  though  most 
average  drivers,  he  said,  would  not  notice 
the  difference. 

Police  cars  in  Stillwater,  as  in  most 
other  cities  using  the  fuel,  have  buttons 
that  allow  the  driver  to  convert  back  to 
gasoline  power  when  rapid  acceleration  is 
needed.  Holland  said  the  cars  are  equip- 
ped with  a device  called  a “dual  curb  ig- 
nition” that  sets  he  car’s  ignition  timing 
up  when  the  car  is  running  on  natural  gas, 
preventing  possible  engine  knock  that 
might  be  caused  if  the  ignition  timing  re- 
mained lower  with  natural  gas. 

Chief  Driggs  said  another  possible 
drawback  for  other  police  departments 
considering  conversion  to  the  fuel  lies  in 
Continued  on  Page  7 


police  layoffs. 

Other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
state,  however,  while  not  facing  layoffs, 
have  nontheless  felt  the  sting  of  budget 
restrictions  after  the  proposition’s 
passage.  Gov.  Edward  King  recently 
agreed  that  law  enforcement  should  be  a 
top  priority  in  the  face  of  cutbacks 
elsewhere  in  the  state,  having  signed  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with  the 
state  police  union,  while  passing  on 
bargaining  agreements  with  other  state 
employees. 

However,  according  to  Cpl.  James 
Lane  of  the  state  police’s  research  and  de- 
velopment unit,  and  a vice  president  of 
the  State  Police  Association,  the  state  po- 
lice is  faced  with  a “severe  reduction"  in 
their  subsidiary  accounts  in  order  to 
cover  a pay  increase  guaranteed  them 
under  their  contract.  That  cutback,  es- 
timated at  $500,000,  means  the  agency 
will  have  to  scrap,  at  least  for  the  present, 
plans  for  a horse  patrol  unit  in  state 
parks. 

Lane  also  said  there  have  been  other 
effects.  “There’s  been  a se>  ere  reduction 
in  overtime  so  criminal  investigations  are 
being  hurt,  because  there’s  no  money  to 
continue  the  investigations.  It’s  a serious 
fiscal  problem  for  us." 

Budget  tightening  has  also  meant  that 
the  state  police  have  been  forced  to 
eliminate  $2  million  that  normally  pays 
fc”  a turnover  in  their  cruiser  fleet  every 
three  years.  The  police  have  placed  that 
item  in  the  state’s  capital  outlay  budget, 
but  approval  of  that  budget  still  awaits 
legislative  action  and  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  funding,  or  the  cruisers, 
will  be  approved. 

Lane  said  additional  fiscal  austerity 
has  meant  cutbacks  in  officer  equipment, 
such  as  uniform  allotment  and  ammuni- 
tion, as  well  as  reduction  in  in-service 
training  programs. 

Such  prospects  make  state  police 
officers  nervous,  Lane  said, ^ as  does  a 
call  by  the  Governor  for  all  state  agencies 
to  “level  funds”  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Lane  said  an  8 percent  increase  in  state 
police  salaries  won  in  collective  bargain- 
ing, will  mean  additional  cutbacks  in  sub- 
sidiary funds  to  cover  the  costs. 

While  Lane  and  other  state  agency 
officials  don’t  hold  much  hope  for  relief 
in  the  near  future,  Boston  police  are 
counting  heavily  on  the  new  bill,  backed 
by  Mayor  Kevin  White  and  the  city  coun- 
cil, as  a means  of  restoring  the  city’s 
police  force  to  needed  levels  of  service. 

Last  month,  three  substations  in  the 
Boston  area,  in  South  Boston  Brighton 
and  Mattapan,  were  closed  due  to  fi- 
nancial cutbacks.  Another  substation  in 
East  Boston  had  been  ordered  shut  as 
well,  but  the  efforts  of  a group  known  as 
East  Boston  Concerned  Citizens  for 
Conti' -Med  on  Page  7 
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Cincy  promotions  to  sergeant 
promote  ill  will  among  officers 

Despite  the  protests  of  a group  of  Cin- 
cinnati police  officers  who  claim  that 
their  department's  promotion  process  is 
illegal,  23  officers  in  that  city  were  pro- 
moted to  rgeant  recently. 

The  Cin  mati  Enquirer  reported  that 
although  . !iv  city's  Civil  .Service  Commis- 
sion had  intended  to  tap  20  officers  for 
the  sergeant  s post,  three  additional 
spots  were  created  after  it  was  found  that 
only  one  woman  and  one  black  were  to  be 
among  the  20  selected.  The  three  addi- 
tional spots  went  to  blacks,  it  was 
reported. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Federal 
Government  recently  agreed  to  a consent 
decree  stipulating  that  the  city  will  allot 
25  percent  of  its  promotions  to 
minorities. 

The  commission  also  reportedly  pro- 
mi  ted  36  officers  to  the  rank  of 
specialist.  Seven  additional  spots,  six  for 
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blacks  and  one  for  a woman,  were  added 
to  the  initial  list  of  29  who  were  to  have 
been  promoted. 

Visiting  Judge  Robert  L.  Marrs,  mean- 
while, denied  attorney  John  Rocket's 
plea  for  a temporary  restraining  order 
barring  the  promotions.  Rockel 
represents  a group  of  candidates  who  had 
failed  the  first  exam  and  who  contended 
the  promotion  process  is  illegal.  Marrs 
was  the  fourth  judge  to  deal  with  the  case 
within  a week,  according  to  the  Enquirer. 

The  plaintiff  's  suit  was  originally  given 
to  Judge  Fred  Cartolano,  from  whom  it 
was  passed  to  Judges  Peter  Outcalt, 
Robert  Gorman  and  then  Marrs  after 
Rockel  had  it  dismissed  from  Cartolano's 
court. 

Marrs  said,  “I  don't  feel  I can  issue  an 
injunction  and  stop  something  that  has 
already  been  done. " Rockel,  who  had 
seen  the  test  scores  posted  in  City  Hall, 
did  not  know  the  announcement  of  the 
promotions  had  been  made  as  he  was  ap- 
pearing in  Judge  Marrs'  court. 

The  Enquirer  quoted  Assistant  City 
Solicitor  Paul  Berninger  as  having  said. 
"As  far  as  I m concerned,  they  (those  pro- 
moted) are  sergeants  and  they'll  stay 
sergeants." 


Philly  crime  commission  cuts 
board  size  to  broaden  scope 

Philadelphia  s Citizens  Crime  Commis- 
sion, saying  it  needs  to  revise  its  struc- 
ture "to  encourage  broader  community 
in  volvement  and  to  respond  more  promp- 
tly to  pressing  criminal  justice  needs." 
announced  recently  that  it  was  reducing 
the  size  of  its  governing  board  from  69  to 
a maximum  of  35  and  was  forming  two 
advisory  groups,  one  made  up  of  citizens 
| concerned  with  crime,  the  other  com- 
posed of  criminal  justice  professionals. 

Commission  president  Joseph 
McLaughlin  said  the  moves  were  being 
made  in  response  to  President  Reagan's 
call  for  increased  volunteerism  and  the 
limited  financial  ability  of  all  levels  of 
government  to  provide  services. 

The  new  commission  structure  also 
calls  for  a 100-member  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  elected  by  dues-paying  members. 
The  crime  commission  has  a five-member 
paid  staff,  with  the  rest  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate volunteering  their  services. 

According  to  a commission  statement 
announcing  the  organizational  changes, 
"The  overall  purposes  of  the  commission 
remain  unchanged."  That  mission,  the 
statement  said,  is  to  "study  and  in- 
fluence improvements  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,  to  promote  vigilance  as  to 
the  causes  of  crime  and  public  under- 
standing of  the  justice  system,  to  par- 
ticipate in  crime-prevention  efforts  and 
to  aid  law  enforcement  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  duties." 

Guide  for  police  trainers 
looks  at  spouse  abuse  cases 

The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
has  released  a guide  to  handling  spouse 
abuse  for  use  by  police  agency  trainers. 
Entitled  "Spouse  Abuse:  A Curriculum 
Guide  for  Police  Trainers."  the  manual 
gives  trainers  information  for  presenting 
a 20-hour  course  of  five  four-hour  ses- 
sions. 

The  proposed  sessions  include, 
‘‘Understanding  Spouse  Abuse.  ' 
"Statutory  Requirements,  Officer  Pro- 
cedure and  Legal  Issues."  "Responding 
to  the  Call,"  "Disposition  Alternatives.  " 
and  Using  Community  Resources.” 
Ea<  h session  is  divided  into  activities 
such  as  role  playing,  films,  panel  discus- 
sion, simulation  exercises  and  group 
discussion. 


The  172-page  publication  was  written 
by  Nancy  Loving  under  a grant  from  the 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Domestic 
Violence,  supported  by  the  U.S:  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Loving  is  also  the  author  of  a previous 
PERF  publication  on  the  same  subject, 
"Responding  to  Spouse  Abuse:  A Guide 
for  Police.  " 

The  publication  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum, 
1909  K Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

Parsons  booted  in  Birmingham 
as  Brooklynite  get  chief’s  job 

Can  a Brooklyn-bred  New  York  City 
Police  Department  veteran  learn  to  speak 
with  a Southern  accent?  Captain  Arthur 
V.  Deutcsh  may  find  out,  having  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  new  chief  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama’s,  684-member  police  force. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  reported 
the  announcement  recently,  said 
Deutcsh ’s  appointment  ends  “a  10-month 
standoff  that  became  an  issue  in  recent 
elections.” 

The  Times  said  the  city’s  Personnel 
Board  had  offered  Mayor  Richard  Arring- 
ton three  choices  from  a field  of  11  appli- 
cants but  the  mayor  rejected  the  board’s 
first  choice,  James  C.  Parsons,  a former 
Birmingham  chief  who  had  resigned  ear- 
lier this  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Police  Department. 

Parsons  and  the  board  filed  suit  in 
state  court  contesting  the  mayor’s  rejec- 
tion. but  the  court  upheld  the  Mayor. 
Parsons  later  organized  an  all-white  slate 
of  candidates  for  City  Council  to  oppose 
the  five  black  candidates  Arrington  had 
endorsed.  After  a campaign  reportedly 
marked  by  charges  of  racial  polarization, 
four  whites  and  an  incumbent  black  were 
elected  in  recent  city  voting. 

The  Personnel  Board  went  back  to 
court  to  try  and  force  the  Mayor  to 
choose  a new  chief  from  another  list  of 
three  choices,  and  the  state  judge  set  a 
November  12  deadline  for  Arrington  to 
make  a decision.  Deutcsh ’s  selection  came 
on  November  9,  in  an  apparent  effort  to 


comply  with  the  state  court’s  ruling. 

Birmingham  Mayor  Arrington  has  re- 
portedly expressed  bitterness  about  what 
he  said  was  the  Personnel  Board’s  inflexi- 
bility, saying  past  mayors  had  been  al- 
lowed to  reject  candidates  for  such  posts. 
“There  is  nothing  magic  about  the  top 
three,”  he  told  the  Times  recently,  “nor 
is  it  anything  new  for  appointing  authori- 
ties to  go  beyond  the  top  three  names  to 
make  selections.” 

OJJDP  dishes  out  $3.5  million 
for  studier  of  violent  youths 

Five  cities  in  the  U.S.  have  been 
awarded  contracts  of  $700,000  each  from 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  for  programs  designed  to 
treat  hardcore  violent  juvenile  offenders. 

The  contract-winning  cities,  chosen  by 
competitive  bidding,  were  selected  from 
49  cities  with  the  highest  number  of  ar- 
rests for  violent  crimes.  The  programs,  to 
be  set  up  in  Memphis,  Newark,  Boston, 
Denver  and  Phoenix,  will  focus  on  youths 
who  have  committed  such  violent  crimes 
as  murder,  kidnapping,  armed  robbery, 
rape  and  arson. 

Youths  assigned  to  the  project  in  each 
city  will  sign  a "performance  contract" 
which  will  also  involve  the  family  and  a 
case  worker  who  will  supervise  the 
youths.  Youngsters  will  be  given  job 
training  skills  and  assistance  in  job  ap- 
plication and  work  habit  development. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  will  monitor  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  projects  in  each  city,  while 
the  National  Organization  for  Social 
Responsibility  will  provide  technical 
assistance  and  help  in  ongoing  opera- 
tions for  each  project. 

The  URSA  Institute,  a San  Francisco- 
based  research  organization,  will  monitor 
the  progress  of  each  youth  in  the  project 
and  will  evaluate  each  project  and  the 
program  as  a whole. 

The  program  s second  phase,  currently 
being  developed  separately,  will  involve 
the  role  of  community  organizations  in 
the  prevention  of  violent  juvenile  crime. 
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Hartford  PD  lets  i* s fingers  do 
the  walking  to  save  time,  money 


Salon  treatment  for  criminals: 


A new  system  of  managing  police  calls 
and  ranking  police  responses  initiated  by 
the  Hartford  Police  Department  last 
January  appears  to  have  produced 
significant  results,  both  in  reduction  in 
the  average  time  spent  on  answering 
first-priority  calls,  decrease  in  time  spent 
handling  non-essential  calls  and 
monetary  savings  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, according  to  a preliminary  report 
on  the  system. 

And,  as  Chief  George  Sicaras  noted  in  a 
recent  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News,  the  project  has  been  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  International  City 
Managers  Association's  Nuts  anti  Bolts 
magazine  and  is  being  considered  for  use 
in  the  group  s National  Management  In- 
formation Clearinghouse. 

Sicaras  said  that  statistics  compiled  by 
Hartford  police  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1981  show  a 6.6  percent  decrease  in  Part  I 
crimes,  compared  with  a 42  percent  in- 
crease in  the  first  quarter  and  a 1 percent 
increase  during  the  second  quarter. 
"This  was  a statistic  that  startled  just 
about  everybody,"  Sicaras  said,  describ- 
ing third  quarter  figures. 

"One  of  the  major  risks  that  I ran  in  in- 
troducing a program  like  this  is  weaning 
the  community,  that  was  so  heavily 
dependent  on  calling  on  the  police  for 
every  little  thing  that  they  wanted,  into 
some  viable  alternative,  either  taking  the 
report  over  the  telephone  or  referrng  it 
out  to  another  agency,"  Sicaras  said. 

What  we  did  was  look  very  closely  at 
whether  we  were  getting  any  complaints 
about  police  refusing  to  go  out.”  The 


Hartford  chief  found,  however,  that  com- 
plaints about  police  refusing  to  respond 
did  not  escalate. 

*"  ' 'There  were  no  complaints  at  all,  which 
I found  to  be  completely  ironic,"  Sicaras 
said. 

The  report  on  the  effects  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, which  was  modeled  in  part  on 
techniques  pioneered  by  the  LEAA- 
sponsored  Integrated  Criminal  Ap- 
prehension Program  (ICAP).  noted  the 
following  results: 

1 Average  time  for  each  service  call 
decreed  by  22  percent  from  the  first 
sixteen  weeks  in  1980  to  the  same  period 
in  1981; 

H Despite  a slight  increase  in  calls  for 
service,  the  number  of  hours  needed  to 
handle  those  calls  decreased  by  24  per- 
cent; 

1 Calls  that  were  diverted  to  some  form 
of  response  other  than  a patrol  car  in- 
creased from  667  to  4,356.  The  report 
says  this  meant  a savings  of  4,820  man- 
hours for  the  16-week  study; 

H An  estimated  savings  in  "minimum 
real  dollar(s)  of  $200,000  in  personnel 
costs  was  realized  by  the  department. 

The  report  painted  a bleak  picture  of 
police  effectiveness  in  responding  to  im- 
portant calls  for  service  under  Sicaras' 
predecessor,  Hugo  Masini,  who  had  been 
Hartford’s  chief  for  six  and  a half  years 
until  July  1980. 

Under  Masini,  the  report  asserted, 
average  response  time  had  grown  to  40.7 
minutes;  "role  definition  within  the 
organization  was  far  too  broad,”  with  of- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


LEAA  squeezes  out  40G  to  aid 
Yonkers’  ICAP  success  story 


The  police  department  in  Yonkers, 
New  York,  will  be  among  the  few  re- 
cipients of  supplemental  grants  from 
LEAA's  Integrated  Criminal  Apprehen- 
sion Program.  The  $40,000  grant  runs 
through  September  1982.  the  last  year  of 
funding  for  the  doomed  Federal  agency. 

According  to  a city  announcement,  the 
Yonkers  ICAP  grant  will  allow  the  police 
department  there  to  complete  the  design 
of  a police  management  information 
system  and  to  complete  installation  of 
related  computer  equipment. 

Department  officials  say  that  once  the 
system  has  been  completed,  it  will  enable 
the  department  to  improve  its  capacity 
to  match  suspects  with  crimes  and  pro- 
vide faster  and  more  complete  access  to 
crime  analysis  information. 

The  new  system  will  also  introduce 


Commissioner  Charles  Connolly 


word  processing  features  that  will 
prove  clerical  functions  within  the 
department. 

Yonkers  received  its  intial  ICAP  grant 
in  July  1979.  using  that  grant  money  to 
institute  telephone  report-taking, 
enhance  the  capability  for  preliminary  in- 
vestigations, improve  crime  scene  pro- 
cessing by  patrol  officers  and  implement 
system  of  case  management  for  in- 
vestigative activities. 

The  Yonkers  PD  was  also  able  to  use 
the  ICAP  funds  to  introduce  a new 
system  of  crime  analysis  on  the  force,  a 
new  offense  reporting  system  and  video 
training. 

An  independent  evaluator's  report 
issued  earlier  this  year  said  that  ICAP 
and  related  activities  have  helped  the 
Yonkers  police  force  improve  its  arrest 
rates  for  robbery  and  burglary  by  26  per- 
cent and  74  percent,  respectively,  over 
the  past  two  years. 

The  new  ICAP  supplemental  grant 
brings  to  $320,000  the  total  money 
received  by  the  department  through  the 
Federal  program. 

The  ICAP  program  is  regarded  by 
many  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
LEAA  programs  in  the  support  and 
upgrading  of  police  operations  and 
management  around  the  country.  At  the 
height  of  the  program,  46  cities  were 
using  funds  from  the  program.  Police 
agencies  have  stressed  better  informa- 
tion and  training  of  front-line  police  of- 
ficers, focusing  patrol  and  investigative 
resources  toward  crime  and  service  prob- 
lems within  communities,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  serious  repeat  offenders. 

Police  Commissioner  Charles  P.  Con- 
nolly was  obviously  pleased  that  his 
department  was  one  of  the  few  selected  to 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Video  may  aid  police  ID  pix 

A noill  A. 1 I 1 


A new  computerized  device  that 
enables  customers  of  beauty  salons  to  see 
what  facial  changes  will  look  like  in  ad 
vance  may  have  implications  for  law  en- 
forcement artists  as  well. 

The  product,  called  the  Stylesetter.  is 
manufactured  by  the  Matsushita  Elec- 
tric Co.,  and  is  already  in  use  in  Japan. 
Cosmetics  experts  and  their  customers 
are  using  the  machines  to  figure  out  what 
a new  hairdo  or  makeup  application  will 
look  like  on  a particular  face. 

The  computer  works  in  tandem  with  a 
screen  that  projects  a person's  image, 
onto  which  differing  styles  are  combined 
in  a 'video  synthesizer.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  reported  news  of  the 
machine,  said  that  "by  just  playing  with 
the  controls,  the  stylist  can  make  a 
brunette  blonde,  turn  long,  straight  locks 
into  a short,  curly  permanent  wave,  or  try 
out  a mustache,  beard  or  set  of 
eyeglasses." 

While  the  Journal  article  said  that 
other  possible  uses  of  the  Stylesetter 
equipment  include  aiding  police  depart- 
ments in  creating  more  accurate  iden- 
tification pictures  of  crime  suspects,  a 
company  spokesman  said  no  such  plans 
are  currently  being  pursued. 

Tom  Lauterback,  a spokesman  for 
Quasar,  the  American  division  of  Mat- 


sushitu  that  will  market  the  product 
ht  r said  in  a recent  interview  with  I ,uw 
Enforcement  News  that  his  divis.  had 
just  received  a prototype  of  the  product 
m June.  The  company,  which  will  hove  a 
marketing  plan  for  this  country  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  will  concentrate  on  beau- 
ty parlors  and  their  suppliers  first, 
Lauterback  said,  although  police  depai 
ments  will  be  contacted  eventually. 

Lauterback  said  that  the  machine 
could  be  used  by  police  without  any 
technological  changes  in  situations 
where  a person's  face  had  been  correctly 
identified  in  a lineup  and  had  then 
undergone  subtle  changes  such  as  the  ad- 
dition of  a mustache  or  beard. 

But,  he  added,  "some  of  the  law  en- 
forcement applications,  some  of  the 
plastic  surgeon's  applications,  would  in- 
volve additional  software  that  has  not 
been  developed  yet.  " He  said  that  a color 
camera  could  easily  be  added  to  the 
equipment's  existing  black  and  white 
capability  and  that  the  software  needed 
to  do  facial  reconstruction  could  also  “be 
very  easily  developed." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  the  com- 
pany has  been  selling  the  units  in  Japan 
for  approximately  a year  and  plans  to 
begin  marketing  the  devices  in  the  U S 
in  1982. 


Atlanta’s  man  in  blue  turns  red 


Atlanta  police  officer  Ronald  Waynick  gets  a bellyful  of  distraction  an d“mbam» 
ment  as  an  exotic  dancer,  sent  by  Waynick's  wife  as  a surprise,  goes  through  her 
paces  at  his  downtown  traffic  post  recently.  He  performed  his  duty  during  the  show. 
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New  Baltimore  boss  fulfills  a dream 


Except  for  World  War  II,  when  he  was 
in  the  United  States  Navy  for  three  and  a 
half  years.  Prank  J.  Battaglia  has  known 
no  employer  other  than  the  Baltimore 
Police  Department  sine  1940.  And.  in  a 
classic-  rase  of  rising  from  the  ranks.  Bat- 
inglin  w recently  sworn  in  as  commis- 
sioner o he  Baltimore  Police  Depart- 
ment. ri  ; i. icing  Donald  D.  Pomerleau, 
who  retired  after  15  years  at  the  helm. 

Battaglia,  who  began  his  career  in 
Baltimoreasa  patrolman,  had  been  depu- 
ty commissioner  since  February  1971. 
He  told  those  attending  his  swearing-in 
ceremony  that  his  new  appointment  "is 
t he  lul/illmeiU  of  a dream. ' 

He  also  added  a stern  warning  to  drug 


pushers:  "Look  out  —you  are  out  there  in 
too  great  a number  and  we  plan  to  crack 
down  even  more  on  you  as  the  source  of 
misery  and  crime  which  is  a natural 
growth  of  your  pandering,  your  poison,  " 
Pomerleau,  whose  15-year  tenure  as 
Baltimore's  police  commissioner  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  major 
American  cities,  was  praised  in  a recent 
editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
which  said  the  retiring  chief  was  "what 
the  city  needed  15  years  ago. 

He  took  a scandal-ridden 
department,  the  editorial  continued, 

• modernized  it.  centralized  its  ad- 
ministration, improved  its  response  time 
and  ran  it  through  thick  and  thin." 


Washington  crime  council  makes  Fehr  play 

The  new  executive  director  of  the 


Washington  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, a citizen’s  group  concerned  with 
crime  prevention  and  control  in  the  Paci- 
fic Northwest  state,  is  Larry  M.  Fehr, 
who  had  been  plafaning  coordinator  of 
the  Northwest  Region  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments since  1978. 

A Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Wash- 
ington State  University,  having  received 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  political  science  and 
sociology  there,  Fehr  also  attended  the 
University  of  Washington’s  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  where  he  stud- 
ied public  administration  and  policy  anal- 
ysis. He  is  a founding  member  of  the 
Washington  Public  Interest  Research 
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Group  (WASHPIRG)  and  of  Northwest 
Youth  Services,  as  well  as  past  president 
of  the  Washington  Law  and  Justice  Plan- 
ning Association. 

The  council,  created  in  1956,  is  active- 
ly involved  in  such  areas  as  upgrading 
prison  health  care  programs,  studying 
alternatives  to  incarceration,  and  stressing 
additional  involvement  of  individuals  in 
criminal  justice  issues  throughout  the 
state. 

Ness  takes  the  reins 

F rom  the  front  lines  to  academia  to  the 
chief's  office  goes  James  J.  Ness,  who 
was  appointed  chief  of  police  in  Villa 
Grove,  Illinois,  last  month. 

The  former  director  of  the  Police  Ex 
ecutive  Study  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  s College  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration. Ness  holds  an  M.S.  in  law 
enforcement  from  SIU  and  has  chalked 
up  an  extensive  career  spanning  twenty 
years  of  municipal  and  campus  policing, 
academic  research  and  teaching. 

The  new  Villa  Grove  chief,  who  has 
published  extensively  in  various  police 
publications,  is  married  to  a registered 
pharmacist,  and  they  have  a 17-year-old 
son. 

A Lane  change 

Once  a student  there  and  now  a 
teacher,  Jerry  Lane  has  joined  the  Smith 
& Wesson  Academy  in  Massachusetts  as 
its  training  coordinator,  specializing  in 
firearms  and  tactical  training.  Lane  is  a 
former  firearms  instructor  at  the  Dallas 
Police  Department's  pistol  range. 

Prior  to  that  assignment,  Lane  was  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  force's  special 


Jerry  Lane 

weapons  and  tactics  team  for  eight  and  a 
half  years.  He  is  currently  a commanding 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Special  Forces  "A" 
team  and  a captain  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve. 

Lane  graduated  from  the  Smith  & 
Wesson  firearms  instructor  program  in 
1980.  He  earned  a B.S.  degree  in  educa- 
tion from  The  Citadel  in  1963  and  has 
done  graduate  work  in  criminal  justice  at 
Abilene  Christian  College  in  Dallas. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

The  Justices  th 
Supreme  Con  t an 
at  the  crossroads  o 
a philosophica. 
crisis.  Never  before 
in  the  recent  history 
of  the  Court  have 
£ JPg*.  the  liberal  Justice.' 

■ 'O.  battled  so  feverishlv 

to  protect  the  due 
process  rights  of  an  accused  person. 

Responding  to  the  increasingly  conser 
vafive  forces  on  the  Court,  the  liberal 
Justices  have  embarked  on  a crusade  to 
intellectually  legitimize  the  Due  Process 
revolution  against  the  backdrop  of  rising 
crime  statistics.  To  that  end  individual 
Justices  have  resorted  to  novel  tactics. 

During  the  first  week  of  November,  the 
Supreme  Court  heard  oral  arguments  in  a 
case  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
applying  the  death  penalty  to  minors. 
Justice  Rehnquist,  a long-tjme  advocate 
of  the  death  penalty,  commented  that  the 
taxpayers  were  paying  for  a lengthy  con- 
finement of  a juvenile  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  murder,  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  prosecution  and  appeals.  Depart- 
ing from  the  tradition  of  not  criticizing 
the  legal  reasoning  of  fellow  Justices  ex 
cept  through  written  decisions,  Justice 
Marshall  turned  to  Justice  Rehnquist 
and  chided:  "It  would  have  been  cheaper 
just  to  shoot  him  right  after  he  was  ar- 
rested, wouldn't  it?" 

A much  more  subtle  attack  on  the  con- 
servative forces  of  the  Court  has  come  by 
way  of  written  dissents  to  the  Court's 
denial  of  petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari. 
Though  these  dissents  have  no  preceden- 
tial  value,  they  are  of  enormous 
significance  to  law  enforcement  officials 
inasmuch  as  these  writings  contain  fun- 


damental legal  guidelines  and  specific  ex- 
amples of  what  official  actions  are  offen- 
sive. under  the  Constitution,  to  several 
members  of  the  Court.  What  follows  is  an 
analysis  of  two  recent  dissents  in  cases 
not  granted  certiorari. 

Warrantless  Searches 

In  his  first  dissent  to  a denial  of  a peti- 
tion for  certiorari  this  term.  Justice  Bren- 
nan urged  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
not  allow  to  stand  a Court  of  Appeals 
decision  which  established  a new  “securi- 
ty check"  exception  to  the  search  war- 
rant requirement. 

According  to  Justice  Brennan,  the 
security  check  exception  "would  allow 
warrantless  entry  into  a home  following 
an  arrest  outside,  if  the  arresting  officers 
possess  a reasonable  belief  that  third  per- 
sons are  inside  and  aware  of  the  arrest, 
so  that  they  might  destroy  evidence.’  " 

The  security  check  exception  had  its 
origin  in  an  investigation  of  a cocaine 
distribution  ring  by  the  New  York  Drug 
Enforcement  Task  Force.  On  the  evening 
of  November  29, 1979,  officers  of  the  task 
force  were  engaged  in  surveillance  of  a 
four-story  building  at  633  Grand  Street, 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  From  the  of- 
ficers’ vantage  point  outside  the  building 
lights  were  on  only  on  the  fourth  floor. 

During  the  early  hours  of  the  evening 
officers  twice  stopped  persons  leaving 
the  building,  and.  finding  them  to  be  in 
possession  of  large  quantities  of  cocaine, 
arrested  them  out  of  the  line  of  sight  of  in- 
dividuals who  remained  in  the  building. 
Some  time  later  three  men  were  observed 
leaving  the  building.  The  officers  stoped 
the  men,  led  them  around  the  corner  out 
of  sight  of  anyone  remaining  in  the 
building  and  held  them  in  custody. 
Although  it  was  a cold  night,  one  of  the 
men  was  wearing  only  a shirt,  pants  and 


‘Never  before  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
court  have  the  liberal  Justices  battled  so 
feverishly  to  protect. . .an  accused  person.’ 


Lines  from  the  front . . 


To  the  editor: 

I read  with  interestyourarticleonpage 

three  of  the  October  12.  1981.  Law  En- 
forcement News  (Vol.  VII,  No.  17)  re- 
garding the  growing  false  alarm  problem 
experienced  by  police  departments 
throughout  the  United  States.  I am 
writing  to  acknowledge  the  problem  and 
to  offer  information  that  may  or  may  not 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

The  York  Township  Police  Depart- 
ment recognized  the  problem  in  1979, 
began  a study  in  1980  and  then  drafted 
an  ordinance  that  we  anticipated  would 
reduce  these  nuisance  calls.  The  or- 
dinance was  adopted  and  enacted  on 
November  11,  1980,  and  amended  on 
March  10,  1981. 

The  ordinance  is  simple,  relatively  easy 
to  enforce  and,  as  I will  illustrate  later,  it 
is  most  effective.  The  main  provisions 
are:  (1)  It  holds  the  occupier  or  agent  of 
the  property  responsible  for  the  false/ 
accidental  alarms;  (2)  It  permits  up  to 
three  accidental/false  alarms  each  calen- 
dar year;  (3)  After  the  third  such  alarm  it 
allows  the  person  responsible  to  submit  a 
notarized  letter  explaining  the  steps 
taken  to  eliminate  the  accidental  alarms 
(if  caused  by  human  error)  or,  if  by 
malfunction  of  the  system,  to  submit  a 
repair  bill  from  a competent  repairman. 

In  both  instances  an  administration  fee 
of  $15.00  is  imposed.  If  this  option  is 
used,  the  alarm  history  is  then  voided.  (41 
If  the  party  responsible  does  not  elect  to 
use  this  option  each  succeeding  alarm, 
after  the  third  one.  requires  the  payment 


of  a fine  up  to  $300.00  or.  in  lieu  of  a fine, 
the  payment  of  a $10.00  administration 
fee  for  each  successive  alarm  and  the  user 
must  then  receive  permission  from  the 
Chief  to  continue  use  of  the  system.  (5) 
Alarms  triggered  by  nature  or  through 
no  fault  of  the  user  are  exempted. 
However,  a record  of  all  alarms  is  main- 
tained. 

Now  to  address  the  effectiveness  of  the 
ordinance.  From  January  1,  1980, 
through  September  30,  1980,  our  depart- 
ment responded  to  700  alarms;  of  these 
two  were  actual  alarms.  During  the  same 
period  in  1981  (after  passage  of  the  or- 
dinance) we  responded  to  448  alarms,  a 
decrease  of  36  percent,  and  of  these  396 
were  false/accidental,  a decrease  of  43.2 
percent. 

Additionally,  the  program  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  the  community 
and  business  leaders.  Moreover,  the  un- 
seen benefits  are  that  it  permits  officers 
to  spend  more  time  on  preventive  patrol, 
reduces  stress  generated  each  time  an 
alarm  sounds,  reduces  the  opportunity 
.for  property  damage  or  personal  injury 
accidents  attendant  to  responding  to 
such  calls  and  reduces  wear  and  tear  on 
equipment.  Finally,  it  places  the  burden 
of  financial  responsibility  on  the  party 
responsible  for  the  police  response  and 
not  on  taxpayers  who  do  not  benefit  from 
the  alarm  systems. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND  LeRENDU 
Chief  of  Police 
York  Township,  Pennsylvania 


slippers  with  no  socks.  He  also  did  not 
have  any  house  keys  with  him.  In 
response  to  officers'  questions,  the  im- 
properly dressed  man  told  the  officers 
that  he  and  his  companions  had  been 
visiting  a woman  in  the  second  floor 
apartment.  As  the  officers  proceeded 
toward  the  building  they  saw  two  other 
men  leave  the  building  and  they  placed 
them  in  custody.  One  of  them,  a known 
cocaine  dealer,  initiated  this  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  men  in  custody  led  the  officers  to 
the  second  floor  apartment  where  the 
landlady,  her  mother  and  child  resided. 
When  the  landlady  opened  the  door  the 
officers  entered  the  apartment  with 
drawn  guns  and  searched  each  room  for 
other  persons.  Realizing  that  they  had 
searched  the  wrong  apartment,  the  of- 
ficers asked  the  landlady  whether  the 
men  in  custody  had  been  visiting  her.  She 
told  them  in  Spanish  they  they  had  been 
in  and  out  of  the  fourth  floor  apartment 
all  day,  and  then  screamed  at  the  officers 
for  the  better  part  of  the  15  minutes. 

The  officer  told  the  landlady  that  they 
intended  to  enter  the  fourth  floor  apart- 
ment- To  avoid  a forced  entry  the 
landlady  gave  the  officer  a key.  Upon 
entering  the  fourth  floor  apartment  the 
officers  found,  exposed  to  open  view,  a 
pound  of  cocaine,  which  was  seized.  Also 
seized  were  documents  found  in  an  open 
box,  a scale,  two  strainers,  16  bottles  of 
Mannitol,  and  assorted  boxes  of  plastic 
bags.  A pistol  was  found  between  the 
mattress  and  the  box  spring  of  the  bed 
and  then  seized.  Though  the  initial  check 
of  the  apartment  was  completed  in  just  a 
few  minutes  and  had  established  that  no 
one  else  was  in  the  apartment,  the  of- 
ficers remained  in  the  apartment  for  an 
additional  16  hours  conducting  the  ex- 
tensive warrantless  search  which  netted 
the  drug  paraphernalia  and  the  pistol. 


Acting  on  a motion  to  suppress  the 
evidence  seized  in  the  search  of  the  fourth 
floor  apartment,  the  Uniied  States 
District  Court  ruled  that  only  the  pound 
of  cocaine  and  the  puraphernalia 
observed  in  plain  view  during  the  initial 
inspection  could  be  admitted  into 
evidence.  The  District  Court  held  that  all 
evidence  seized  during  the  16-hour  war- 
rantless search  was  inadmissible. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  ad- 
mission of  the  pound  of  cocaine,  holding 
that  the  officers’  entry  and  cursory 
search  under  all  the  circumstances  set 
forth  in  this  specific  case  was  permissi- 
ble, under  a “security  check"  exception 
to  the  search  warrant  requirement.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  sought  support  for  its 
position  in  the  literal  reading  of  Chime I u 
Californio.  395  U.S.  752  (1969),  which 
provides  for  an  exception  to  the  warrant 
requirement  "for  a 'security  check'  or 
'protective  sweep'  incident  to  a lawful  ar- 
rest." 

Dissenting  from  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  to  let  the  appellate  court’s  ruling 
stand,  Justice  Brennan,  joined  by 
Justices  White  and  Marshall,  argued 
that  no  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
supported  the  existence  of  a general 
“security  check"  exception  to  the  war- 
rant requirement.  In  fact,  the  Justices 
contended,  “Precedents  can  more 
reasonably  be  read  as  interpreting  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  bar  the  war- 
rantless entry  of  a residence  predicated 
solely  to  the  belief  that  persons  on  the 
premises,  knowing  of  the  arrest,  migl  t 
destroy  evidence."  The  three  Justices 
summed  up  by  noting  that  because  the 
search  and  seizure  .was  not  justified  in 
this  case  as  being  incident  to  a lawful  ar- 
rest, nor  compelled  by  exigent  cir- 
cumstances — the  two  situations  which 
would  allow  a search  without  a warrant  — 
Continued  on  Page  13 


A Matter  of  Life  and  Death 


A day  never  passes  without  the  life  of 
some  executive  being  threatened  by 
terrorists,  criminals.  - disgruntled  em- 
ployees, the  mentally  deranged,  dis- 
oriented youth  or  others  with  malicious 
intent. 

That's  why  executive  protection  is  so 
important  in  today's  violent  world.  It's 
literally  a matter  of  life  and  death 

Executive  Protection  Report  is  the 

only  publication  which  focuses  exclu- 
sively on  strategies  for  executive 
-security  and  safety 

Each  month,  the  Report  tells  you  the 
latest  information  on  terrorist  threats  and 
counter-measures,  protective  driving 
techniques,  weaponless  defense  tactics, 
new  developments  in  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  weaponry 


In  short,  if  it's  related  to  executive 
protection,  you're  bound  to  find  it  in 
Executive  Protection  Report. 

Send  today  for  a year's  subscription 
(12  issues)  to  Executive  Protection 
Report.  Simply  fill  out  the  form  below 
and  enclose  it  with  your  $48.00  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  "Executive 
Protection  Report"  and  mail  to: 
Executive  Protection  Report.  Dept 
LE  . P O Box  26434.  El  Paso,  TX 
79926 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  promptly  refunded 
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Hartford  alters  response  strategy,  improves  service 


Continued  from  Page  3 
ficers  being  given  responsibilities  they 
could  not  physically  handle;  supervisors 
were  caught  in  a "similarly  problemful 
situation,  with  "management  fail(ing)  to 
exercise  its  authority  to  deal  with  the 
situation;  and  the  administration  of  com- 
munications was  relegated  to  a sergeant. 

Masini  who  is  currently  security  chief 
with  Gem  > d Public  Utilities,  in  charge  of 
security  i i ne  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear 
facility  said  he  had  not  seen  a copy  of  the 
new  report  and  would  not  respond  to  any 
specific  charges  his  successor  made 
about  the  Hartford  police  force  under 
Masini 's  tenure. 

Under  Sicaras’  "Managing  Calls  for 
Police  Services"  system,  a goal  of  reduc- 
ing police  workload  by  30  percent  was  set 
and  response  time  limits  were 
established:  five  minutes  to  respond  to 
an  emergency  call,  1 5 minutes  for  a call  to 
"expedite"  and  60  minutes  for  a 
"routine"  call. 

The  new  system  also  required,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  that  "functions  not  pro- 
perly within  the  perview  of  the  police 
department  must  be  diverted  to  a more 
appropriate  provider. 

Sicaras  said  that  officer-time  saved 
under  the  new  system  was  channeled  into 
what  he  called  "directed  patrols,”  with 
officer  response  targeted  to  areas  that  ap- 
pear to  have  the  most  need,  based  on 
crime  analysis  information. 

The  report  noted:  "Data  from  the  first 
16  weeks  demonstrates  the  overwhelm- 


ing success  of  the  program.  However,  the 
qualifiable  performance  comparisons  do 
not  depict  the  improved  morale  and  job 
satisfaction  of  the  responders.  While 
these  characteristics  are  highly  personal 
and  subjective,  the  consensus  judgment 
yields  a strong  indication  of  substantial 
improvement." 

Sicaras  also  indicated  in  a recent  inter- 
view that  improved  police  performance  in 


Caught  in  a crossfire: 


Hartford  was  occurring  at  a time  when 
authorized  police  strength  is  down  from 
505  officers  three  years  ago  to  the  latest 
authorized  strength  of  363  officers.  "We 
are  doing  infinitely  more  with 
significantly  less,"  the  chief  said. 

The  report  said  that  future  plans  under 
the  police  service  calls  project  include  the 
broadening  of  categories  where  calls  are 
diverted  away  from  police  response,  to  in- 


clude reporting  of  minor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents and  hit  and  run  accidents  with  no 
physical  evidence  or  vehicle  description; 
transfering  calls  for  medical  service  re- 
quests, diagnosis  of  hazardous  condi- 
tions, school  crossings  and  abandoned 
vehicle  removal,  and  development  of  a 
security  alarm  program  that  coordinates 
burgeoning  use  of  such  systems  and 
police  response. 


Now  Hispanics  rap  LAPD  on  lethal  force 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
which  was  recently  criticized  for  the  way 
in  which  it  handles  officer-involved 
shootings,  must  now  contend  with  a call 
from  the  the  city  Police  Commission's 
Hispanic  Advisory  Council  for  a major 
refocusing  of  the  department's  in- 
vestigative efforts  in  the  way  officers  use 
deadly  force. 

The  call  comes  on  the  heel  of  a public 
war  of  words  between  L.A.  Police  Chief 
Daryl  Gates  and  Police  Foundation  presi- 
dent Patrick  Murphy  over  the  founda- 
tion's report  concluding  that  cooperation 
between  the  LAPD  and  the  district  at- 
torney's office  on  office-related  shootings 
has  been  less  than  satisfctory  (LEN,  Oct. 
26,  1981). 

The  advisory  council's  recommends- 


NIJ  study  debunks  need 
for  police/elderly  programs 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 

The  results  of  a Federally-funded 
study  of  two  American  cities  have  shown 
that  of  elderly  residents  in  those  cities, 
three  out  of  four  people  deliberately  limit 
their  activities  because  of  fear  of  crime. 

The  report,  "Police  Service  Delivery  to 
the  Elderly,  " carried  out  by  the  Universi- 
ty City  Science  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  elderly 
people  interviewed  felt  it  was  "at  least 
somewhat  likely"  that  they  would  be 
robbed  while  outside  their  homes.  More 
than  half  thought  it  was  somewhat  likely 
that  they  would  be  physically  assaulted 
on  the  streets. 

The  study  was  sponsored  by  a 
S229.669  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  a research  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department. 

In  a recent  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News,  Grant  Grissom,  a pro- 
ject manager  for  the  study,  said  that 
both  cities  participating  in  the  study 
were  guaranteed  anonymity  before 
agreeing  to  participate.  Grissom  did  say 
that  one  city  was  chosen  from  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  United  States  and  one 
was  chosen  from  the  South. 

In  the  two  cities,  a detailed  survey  ex- 
amined the  views  of  a total  of  913  ran- 
domly selected  elderly  residents  regard- 
ing their  views  of  police  services, 
Grissom  said.  In  the  same  two  cities,  893 
police  officers  completed  written  ques- 
tionnaires concerning  their  attitudes 
toward  older  Americans. 

The  survey  report  stated,  "the  need  to 
tailor  police  services  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  elderly 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  pressing  as  it  is 
sometimes  depicted." 

That  finding  was  sharply  challenged 
by  George  Sunderland,  the  director  of 
criminal  justice  services  for  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association/National 


tion  came  as  part  of  a stinging  107-page 
critique  of  the  Police  Commission's 
fourth  report  on  the  1979  incident  in 
which  police  fatally  shot  a woman  over  an 
unpaid  utility  bill. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  council's  critique  charged  that  the 
commission's  study  offered  a "false  por- 
trayal of  Hispanics"  by  implying  that 
they  are  violence-prone. 

It  criticized  the  study  approach  of 
Prof.  Marshall  Meyer,  the  sociologist 
hired  by  the  Police  Commission  to  study 
police  shootings  from  1974  to  1979, 
claiming  that  the  way  the  professor 
wrote  his  report  "facilitates  distortion 
and  misrepresentation"  of  statistics  in- 
volving police  shootings  of  minorities. 

The  council's  contention  that  Meyer's 
work  is  "an  LAPD  report"  was  chal- 
lenged by  Chief  Gates,  who  noted  that 


the  report  was  part  of  an  unprecedented 
independent  inquiry  by  the  Police  Com- 
mission into  department  practices. 

Under  the  procedures  recommended 
by  the  Hispanic  Council,  officers  using 
deadly  force  would  have  to  answer  ques- 
tionnaires detailing  whether  the  situa- 
tion they  encountered  required  them  to 
establish  authority,  what  the  officers  ex- 
pected would  happen  and  whether  their 
expectations  proved  accurate. 

While  stating  that  he  was  interested  in 
any  changes  that  would  prevent 
avoidable  shootings,  Chief  Gates 
added, "It  seems  to  me  we  often  study 
these  things  to  death."  He  suggested 
that  the  council  focus  its  studies  on  grow- 
ing violence  in  the  community  and  not  on 
detailed  questions  about  the  split-second 
decisions  officers  make  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  use  their  weapons. 


Association  of  Retired  Persons 
INRTA/AARP). 

Sunderland  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  recently  that  he  "strongly 
disagree(s)"  with  the  study's  conclusion 
about  special  police  services  for  the  elder- 
ly. "If  you're  going  to  have  special  ser- 
vices for  one  special  interest  group,  then 
you're  going  to  have  to  have  special  ser- 
vices for  all  significant  special  interest 
groups,"  Sunderland  said. 

“My  big  beef  is,  we  put  out  these  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  for  juvenile 
justice  and  not  one  damn  cent  for  the 
elderly.  We  put  out  all  this  money  for  pro- 
grams for  people  who  are  new  to  this 
country,  the  Asians  and  what  not,  and 
none  for  the  elderly." 

Sunderland  said  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  police  depart- 
ments to  have  special  desks  set  up  for  of- 
ficers specially  trained  to  deal  with 
crimes  affecting  the  elderly,  similar  to 
the  special  desks  agencies  have  for 
crimes  affecting  women. 

"It's  clear  to  us  now  after  10  years  of 
studying  the  problems  of  crimes  among 
the  elderly  that  we  are  victimized  beyond 
our  numbers  in  certain  crime  types,” 
Sunderland  said.  He  added  that 
NRTA/AARP  originally  used  its  own 
seed  money  to  develop  a program 
specifically  to  train  police  in  helping  the 
elderly  cope  with  crime,  and  that  even- 
tually the  Government  supplied  the 
group  with  a grant  to  continue  the  train- 
ing program. 

Elderly  people.  Sunderland  noted  in 
addition  to  those  who  are  handicapped  or 
otherwise  isolated,  also  have  problems 
specifically  their  own.  He  went  on  to 
state  that  older  Americans  are  now 
known  to  be  more  frequent  victims  of  cer- 
tain types  of  street  crimes,  such  as  purse- 
snatchings,  than  are  other  segments  of 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Police  chief  blasts  strike 
by  gamblers  as  unpatriotic 


Item:  A police  chief  goes  on  record  as 
saying  it  would  be  a "lack  of  patriotism" 
for  an  illegal  numbers  operation  to  shut 
down  in  protest  against  renewed  law  en- 
forcement crackdowns  on  the  game. 

It  may  sound  like  fantasy  but  it  has 
happened,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  As  the 
newspaper  columnist  Marcos  Sa  Correa 
wrote  in  the  Jornal  do  Brasil,  "A  chief  of 
police  indignant  over  the  spontaneous 
halt  in  the  very  activity  that  it  is  his  job 
to  stop  is  something  that  could  only  hap- 
pen in  literature  or  in  Rio  de  Janeiro." 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
while  the  numbers  game  may  be  illegal, 
"it  is  a fixture  of  Brazilian  life." 

Defending  the  place  the  game  occupies 
in  the  nation's  life  is  Gen.  Waldyr  Muniz, 
the  city's  Secretary  of  Public  Security. 
The  man  responsible  for  the  renewed  en- 
forcement effort  is  Col.  Nilton  Cerqueira, 
newly  installed  commander  of  the 
34,000-member  military  police  force  in 
Rio  and  a reported  antagonist  of  Gen. 
Muniz. 

The  Times  reported  that  while  the 
government  has  set  up  four  of  its  own  lot- 
tery games  in  an  effort  to  lure  customers 
away  from  the  illegal  operations,  "the  (il- 
licit) game  provides  the  only  hope  of 
enrichment  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Brazilians  and  it  appeals  to  a sense  of 
superstition  central  to  the  culture." 

The  paper  reported  that  the  game's 
backers  have  attempted  to  deflect  the 
negative  publicity  surrounding  bloody 
internal  feuds  among  participants,  by 
contributing  money  to  schools,  soccer 
teams,  hospitals,  samba  clubs  and 
political  campaigns. 

The  incident  that  brought  the  game 
under  its  current  closer  scrutiny  was  the 
death  of  Mariel  Mariscotte,  a flamboyant 
former  policeman  Who  was  convicted  of 


an  infamous  "death  squad  " murder  a 
decade  ago.  He  was  shot  in  his  car  on  a 
downtown  street  while  on  conditional 
release  from  prison,  and  was  apparently 
trying  to  move  in  on  the  territory  of  a 
local  banker  for  the  illegal  game. 

His  death  and  evidence  that  two 
policemen  in  the  employ  of  the  threat- 
ened game  banker  had  carried  out  the  ex- 
ecution exposed  how  serious  the  level  of 
corruption  had  become  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

Col.  Cerqueira  of  the  military  police 
garrison  said  he  welcomed  news  of  the 
numbers  operators'  plans  to  go  on  strike. 
He  told  the  Times.  "I  am  only  sorry  that 
it  doesn't  extend  to  all  the  other 
criminals  so  we  could  finally  have  the 
social  peace  we  desire." 

New  ICAP  $$ 
will  help 
Yonkers  PD 

Continued  from  Page  3 
receive  the  last  of  the  LEAA-ICAP 
money.  "The  new  award  clearly 
acknowledges  the  excellent  work  ac- 
complished by  the  Yonkers  police  under 
ICAP,"  he  noted.  "It  recognizes  the 
leadership  role  played  by  our  department 
in  pioneering  new  and  improved  methods 
of  policing  and  battling  crime." 

The  new  award  will  permit  the  Yonkers 
police  force  to  continue  ICAP-sponsored 
efforts  until  the  last  day  of  LE  AA  opera- 
tions. It  also  places  the  city  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  should  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration offer  a new  program  for  im- 
proving criminal  justice  to  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  demise  of  LE  AA. 
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From  real  life  to  the  stage  to  real  life: 


Acting  troupe  scores  big  in  crisis  training 


PACT  actor/trainer  (seated  left)  gives  sex  crimes  investigators  a workout  os  they 
polish  up  sensitivity  and  interviewing  techniques  in  improvisational  setting. 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 

In  a development  that  could  have  wide- 
ranging  consequences  for  police  depart- 
ments and  other  service  agencies  in- 
volved in  training  individuals  in  crisis  in- 
tervention, officials  of  the  New  York- 
based  group  Performing  Arts  for  Crisis 
Training  (PACT)  have  announced  ten- 
tative plans  for  a training  tour  of  several 
cities,  including  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.C.  Expenses  for  the  trip 
will  be  provided  by  New  York  theatrical 
impresario  Joseph  Papp,  a member  of  the 
group’s  board  of  directors. 

Since  the  early  1970’s,  PACT  has  used 
trained  actors  and  volunteers  in 
simulated  crisis  scenes  taken  from  actual 
case  histories  to  train  police,  nurses, 
counselors  and  social  workers  in  crisis  in- 
tervention. 

According  to  Joyce  St.  George, 
PACT'S  executive  director,  the  group 
grew  out  of  a statistic  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  found  in  the  late 
1960's  — that  85  percent  of  its  officer  in- 
juries were  occurring  when  cops  in- 
tervened in  domestic  disputes.  A year- 
long study  was  undertaken  with  the  help 
of  a trained  psychologist  to  come  up  with 
guidelines  for  police  in  dealing  with 
domestic  situations. 

Once  those  guidelines  were  developed, 
the  problem  then  became  finding  the  best 
way  to  disseminate  that  information  to 
police,  A number  of  techniques  were  tried 
and  ultimately  discarded,  including  lec- 
tures, small-group  discussions  and  using 
trained  actors  with  scripts.  The  Police 
Academy  eventually  turned  to  Prof.  Ben 
Termine,  the  director  of  theater  activities 
at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
and  in  1970  the  Criminal  Justice  Reper- 
tory Group,  known  as  the  "CJ’s,"  was 
formed.  The  CJ 's.  first  used  in  college  set- 
tings, was  the  precursor  of  the  PACT 
group  that  now  trains  social  service  pro- 
fessionals in  crisis  intervention. 

"It's  fun,”  St.  George  said.  "It's  more 
fun  playing  with  us  than  it  is  listening  to 
a lecture." 

At  a recent  benefit  performance  by  the 
PACT  group  held  at  Joseph  Papp  s 
Public  Theater  in  New  York,  many  of 
those  in  the  audience  had  a chance  to  see 
for  the  first  time  how  the  group  operates. 
The  group's  first  example  appeared  to  be 
more  of  an  accident  then  it  actually  was. 

As  Papp’s  wife  Gail  was  introducing 
PACT  to  the  audience  before  the  show, 
an  argument  broke  out  in  the  first  several 
rows  as  to  the  seating  arrangements.  A 


large  woman  threatened  two  people 
already  seated  with  physical  violence 
unless  they  moved  from  the  seats  she 
claimed  as  hers.  In  actuality,  both  the 
woman  and  the  two  seatholders  were 
members  of  the  training  troupe,  but  the 
embarrassed  look  on  many  of  the  faces  in 
the  audience  while  the  mock- 
confrontation  took  place  attested  to  the 
realism  of  the  scene. 

Other  situations  depicted  that  night  in- 
cluded two  police  officers  responding  to  a 
marital  dispute  between  a wife  and  her 
husband,  whom  she  was  trying  to  throw 
out  of  their  apartment;  a social  worker  in- 
volved in  a family  argument  about  plac- 
ing an  elderly  woman  into  a nursing 
home;  a volunteer  counselor  attempting 
to  offer  some  reassurance  to  a woman 
who  had  just  come  to  a hospital  and 
reported  she  was  raped;  and  a "patrol 
scene"  involving  an  officer  on  patrol  in 
the  waiting  area  of  New  York  City’s  bus 
terminal. 

"They  (the  settings)  are  extremely 
structured,"  PACT  director  St.  George 
said.  "The  only  thing  that  is  kept  loose  is 
what  the  reactions  of  the  volunteers  are, 
and  what  the  ending  is  to  be." 

St.  George  said  the  settings  "are  a pret- 
ty sophisticated  thing.  It's  not  just  toss- 
ing people  out  and  saying  ‘O.K.,  you  do 
this,  you  do  that'  We  take  weeks  of 
rehearsal  to  develop  any  given  scene. 
We  re  developing  some  new  packages 
now  and  we're  estimating  at  least  five 
weeks  for  rehersals." 

She  said  that  since  the  group  was 
originally  formed  in  1973,  "we've  never 
had  to  solicit;  requests  started  coming 
in."  In  1977,  convinced  that  the  program 
was  offerring  a viable  approach  for  the 
helping  professions  not  only  in  New  York 
but  in  other  departments  elsewhere,  the 
decision  was  made  to  go  “full-time.”  St. 
George,  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
CJ's  since  its  inception  in  the  early 
1970’s,  received  a master’s  degree  in 
crisis  intervention  training  from  New 
York  University's  Gallatin  Division,  a 
program  that  allows  students  to  help 
design  their  own  graduate  courses  of 
studies. 

She  said  such  a plan  of  action  was 
necessary  since  no  college  she  had  con- 
tacted in  the  metropolitan  area  was  offer- 
ing a graduate  degree  in  the  course  of 
study  she  felt  was  required  to  help  her 
run  PACT'S  crisis  intervention  program. 

Currently  completing  his  own  master's 
program  in  crisis  intervention  training  at 


N.Y.U.  is  PACT'S  artistic  director,  Fran- 
cis P.  Canavan,  who  has  been  involved 
with  the  group  since  1976.  A private 
security  consultant  since  1971,  Canavan 
was  a co-founder  of  the  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  Male  Rape  Crisis  Counseling 
Training  Group. 

The  group's  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  Mr.  Papp,  Deputy 
Inspector  Robert  Burke  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  Flora  Colao  of 
the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  Rape  Crisis 
Counseling  Program  and  Profs.  Ray- 
mond Pitt,  Ben  Termine  and  Betty 
Williams,  all  of  the  John  Jay  faculty. 

PACT  relies  heavily  for  its  ac- 
tor/tcainers  on  volunteers  who  are  in 
many  cases  full-time  social  service  pro- 
fessionals. The  actors  meet  for  rehearsals 
every  Thursday,  with  workshops 
scheduled  as  new  scenes  or  programs  are 
designed.  All  of  the  actors  are  trained  in  a 
core  of  basic  programs  and  can  then  be 
called  to  learn  additional  routines  as  they 
develop. 

“It's  especially  good  for  those  who 
aren't  academically  oriented."  Canavan 
said  in  a recent  interview.  “It's 
something  that's  real,  outside  of  the 
classroom  setting  that  many  are  uncom- 
fortable with." 

Gassing  up 
the  natural  way 

Continued  from  Page  1 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  equipment 
needed,  which  permits  only  enough  fuel 
for  60  miles  to  be  stored  in  each  car.  The 
tank  weights  mean  an  additional  300-400 
pounds  in  the  trunks  of  the  intermediate- 
sized Dodge  cars  Stillwater  uses,  as  well 
as  reinforcement  of  some  of  the  car’s 
rear  springs. 

Since  Stillwater’s  entire  area  is  just 
26W  miles,  the  chief  said,  and  each  pa- 
trol area  is  8 miles,  the  problem  with  the 
amount  of  fuel  doesn’t  emerge  as  a de- 
termining factor  for  using  the  fuel  in  his 
city. 

City  officials  are  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults they  have  seen  so  far  with  the  de- 
partment’s use  of  natural  gas,  Driggs 
noted.  “And,  of  course,  so  am  I,  because, 
over  a period  of  time  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, we’re  probably  one  of  the  biggest 
users  of  fuel.  That  money  that  we  save 
there,  I can  budget  for  use  in  something 
else. " 


SL  George  said  that  since  the  group 
staged  its  benefit  show  at  the  Public 
Theater,  "everday  we're  getting  dif- 
ferent calls;  we've  gotten  a dozen  dif- 
ferent programs  that  we're  developing  as 
a result  of  the  benefit,  from  people  who 
have  seen  us  or  heard  of  us." 

The  plans  made  thus  far  for  the  group’s 
tour  include  training  sessions  with  the 
security  force  at  the  University  of 
Illinois-Chicago  Circle,  the  security 
department  of  the  Krannert  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Urbana/Cham- 
paign,  Illinois,  and  a stop  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Discussions  are  also  under- 
way for  PACT  to  conduct  training  ses- 
sions with  a number  of  police  depart- 
ments at  stops  along  the  tour  route  that 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

St.  George  said  that  while  there  was 
some  "frustration"  in  their  continuing  ef- 
forts to  receive  financial  backing  for  their 
extended  plans  and  projects.  “I  think 
we're  going  to  do  well  within  the  next 
year  or  two.  I see  no  problem  getting 
grants." 

This  bodes  well  for  the  future,  the  direc- 
tor said.  “If  we  can  get  funded  at  a time 
when  the  economics  are  so  terrible,  then  I 
think  when  they  improve,  it  will  be  bet  ter 
for  us." 

Boston  bailout  plan 
has  cops  knocking 

Continued  from  Page  1 
Public  Safety  were  reported  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  reopening  the  station 
(LEN,  Nov.  9, 1981). 

Many  in  the  Boston  delegation  to  the 
legislature  have  indicated  that,  despite 
reservations,  they  will  support  the  new 
bill  because  of  its  plan  to  rehire  police 
and  firefighters. 

Rep.  Thomas  J.  Vallely,  of  Back  Bay, 
told  the  Boston  Globe  recently,  ‘The  in- 
clusion of  the  public  safety  section 
should  ve  viewed  by  all  parties  as  a 
victory  for  the  Boston  delegation.  They 
should  receive  credit  for  that.  The  Boston 
reps  should  consider  that  a compromisre 
and  support  the  bill." 

New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

Mon.  - Fri.,  9-5.  seven  weeks  commencing 

April  5.  1982.  For  information,  call:  John 

Fitzgerald,  <212)  .'144-2626.  82  Beaver 

Street.  New  York.  NY  10005. 


Hysterical  woman  forces  rookie  cop  to  size  up  a chaotic  situation  as  be  patrols  in  a 
“bus  terminal"  frequented  by  at  least  one  "sleeping  drunk"  (left). 
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Feeling  the  heat  in  south 


An  interview  with  Police  Chief  Kenneth  I.  Harms  of  Miami 


LEN:  A colleague  of  yours  recently  referred  to  you  as 
"the  most  beleaguered  police  chief  in  the  country,"  and 
give;i  such  things  as  the  Liberty  City  riots  last  year  and 
the  ontinuing  influx  of  both  Caribbean  refugees  and 
drug  -here  seems  to  be  a fair  amount  of  supporting 
evidence  for  his  statement.  How  do  you  perceive  your 
own  situation  in  Miami? 

HAKMS:  Whoever  said  that  was  just  jealous;  he's  try- 
ing to  get  my  job  (laughs). 

We  have  a lot  of  opportunities  here  to  both  fail  and 
succeed,  and  1 suggest  to  you  that  we're  dealing  with 
major  problems,  several  of  which  are  international  in 
scope,  that  we  have  just  not  received  the  kind  of  Federal 
support  that  we  should  have  had  in  order  to  resolve  the 
problems.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  unbridled, 
unprecedented  refugee  influx  was  primarily  the  result  of 
no  policy  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  as  a result  of 
their  absence  of  a policy  this  community  has  literally 
been  inundated  with  refugees  within  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  Our  baseline  population  in  the  city  of  Miami  alone 
increased  by  20  percent,  many  of  those  coming  to  us 
from  Marie),  Cuba.  The  Mariel  refugees  were  criminals 
with  criminal  posts  and  other  social  misfits  from  Cuba. 
They  brought  with  them  a disproportionate  amount  of 
problems  for  us  to  have  to  deal  with.  All  through  this, 
while  this  is  occurring,  the  Federal  Government  did 
precious  little  to  support  this  community,  either 
psychologically  or  monetarily.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  we 
expected  a lot  more  with  the  new  Administration,  but 
they  have  not  delivered  to  this  point.  We're  still  hopeful 
that  the  new  Administration  will  give  this  community 
the  kind  of  support  that  it  deserves  and  establish  the 
kind  of  immigration  policy  which  will  prevent  this  kind 
of  thing  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

Now,  we  still,  on  a daily  basis,  are  the  recipients  of 
literally  hundreds  of  people.  That  may  be  a slight  over- 
statement of  the  case,  but  certainly  on  a weekly  basis  we 
have  literally  hundreds  of  people  coming  from  the  Carib- 
bean into  south  Florida.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  I visited  the 
Haitian  camp  yesterday,  the  Haitian  refugee  camp  for 
illegal  entrants,  and  there  are  about  1 200  that  are  being 
currently  confined  while  the  Federal  Government  is  try- 
ing to  make  decisions  on  what  to  do  with  them. 

The  second  problem  that's  international  in  scope  is 
the  narcotics  problem.  It's  estimated  that  roughly  80 
percent  of  the  marijuana  and  cocaine  that  enter  into  this 
country  comes  in  through  south  Florida,  as  a port  of 
preference  for  the  narcotics  traffickers.  I can  assure  you 
that  we  do  not  have  80  percent  of  the  Government's 
commitment  to  stop  that  problem.  We  certainly  don't 


Miami  Police  Chief  Kenneth  I.  Harms  began  his 
service  with  that  department  in  197>9and  since  then 
has  served  in  a number  of  administrative  and  opera- 
tional posts  on  his  way  to  being  appointed  chief  in 
I97S  Among  those  assignments  have  been  stints  as 
a motorcycle  officer,  patrol  officer,  patrol  sergeant, 
motorcycle  commander,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  chief,  inspections  commanderand patrol  shift 
commander 

1 graduate  of  Florida  International  University. 
Harms  earned  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  there 
in  1974  and  was  graduated  from  Biscayne  College 
with  a master's  degree  In  I9S0  He  is  also  a graduate 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy  and  the  FBI  National 
/'.v  ecu  five  Institute. 

A well-traveled  spokesman  on  criminal  justice 
issues.  Harms  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Dade 
County  Police  Chiefs  Association,  chairman  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Southeast  Florida  Institute 
of  Criminul  Justice,  a member  of  the  Eleventh 
Judicial  Circuit's  Criminal  Justice  Systems  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  and  a member  of  the  Florida 
Interagency  Narcotics  Information  Network. 

Chief  Harms  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  serve  on  the  Florida  Council  on  Criminal  Justice, 
the  (lovernor's  Task  Force  on  Criminal  Justice 
.System  Heform  and  the  Florida  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Training  Commission. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Peter C Dodenhoff. 


have  80  percent  of  their  resources  of  those  agencies  that 
are  supposed  to  be  helping  us  solve  that  problem.  I have 
seen  some  encouraging  signs;  my  understanding  is 
they're  going  to  reassign  some  additional  FBI  agents 
here  and  some  additional  Customs  people.  And  I can  tell 
you  that  it's  none  too  soon. 

What  we  have  to  do  as  a society,  as  a community,  is 
make  a real  firm  determination  that  we're  not  going  to 
tolerate  this  kind  of  behavior,  and  we're  going  to  do 
something  about  it.  I think  the  people  of  my  community 
are  ready  to  make  that  kind  of  commitment,  but  they 
certainly  need  help  from  the  Federal  Government;  they 
need  help  from  the  state  government.  The  state  govern- 
ment has  been  very  supportive,  but  they've  been 
somewhat  limited  in  what  they  can  accomplish  on  lack 
of  cooperation  from  the  Federal  Government. 

LEN:  Regarding  the  Federal  Government,  then,  how  do 
you  think  recent  Federal  moves  with  respect  to  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  are  going  to  affect  the 
situation  and  the  police  strategies  in  Miami? 

HARMS:  It's  hard  to  tell;  what  have  they  done? 

LEN:  In  terms  of  dropping  hints  to  the  effect  that  these 
agencies  may  be  merged,  phased  out  or  otherwise 
restricted  in  scope. . . 

HARMS:  I would  rather  deal  with  a fact  than  a hint,  as 
you  indicated,  but  I've  heard  the  same  kind  of  rumors.  I 


LEN:  Including.  I presume,  the  skyrocketing  homicide 
rate  that  you’ve  been  experiencing? 

HARMS:  Yes  indeed.  That's  the  major  cause. 
Narcotics-related  homicide  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
that  kind  of  crime. 

LEN:  I sit  possible  for  you  to  estimate  a percentage  as  to 
what  in  the  way  of  homicides  is  being  caused  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  narcotics  trade? 

HARMS:  It's  a very  rough  estimate,  and  this  is  based 
on  conversations  I've  had  with  the  Medical  Examiner's 
office  and  with  other  law  enforcement  officials,  but  most 
of  them  and  I would  feel  that  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  40  percent  is  a reasonable,  if  not  slightly  conservative 
figure. 

LEN:  A recent  New  York  Times  report  cited  FBI 
statistics  that  show  six  Florida  cities  to  be  among  the 
ten  most  crime-ridden  areas,  as  they  put  it,  in  the  nation, 
with  Miami  as  number  one.  What  is  being  done  in  your 
jurisdiction  to  cope  with  what  they  call  an  "epidemic  of 
criminality?" 

HARMS:  Well,  statistically,  I think  it's  important  to 
recognize  that  it's  a voluntary  reporting  system  that 
most  of  us  subscribe  to.  We  record  very  judiciously  each 
and  every  criminal  offense  that  occurs  within  our  com- 
munity, and  as  a matter  of  fact,  I may  have  read  part  of 
that  same  article,  and  if  not  that  then  one  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  that  suggested  that  in  one  very  large 


‘There  are  some  [Cubans]  that  have  come  to  us  from 
Mariel  that  are  absolutely  psychopathic  personalities,  who 
have  no  ability  to  control  their  own  behavior.’ 


think  that  the  kind  of  functions  those  two  agencies  per- 
form are  extremely  important,  and  if  their  missions  are 
watered  down  by  virtue  of  impossible  reductions  in  staff 
or  budget,  or  combining  of  functions,  then  of  course  I 
would  be  concerned  about  it.  I have  issued  written  let- 
ters to  those  whom  I feel  can  have  some  say-so  in  the 
outcome,  with  the  expectation  that  if  they  cannot  main- 
tain organizational  integrity  by  virtue  of  its  being  left  as 
an  entity  unto  itself,  then  I would  hope  that  the  mis- 
sions remain  very  clearcut,  and  become  a primary  con- 
cern of  the  Federal  Government. 

LEN:  Are  you  saying,  then,  that  the  crime  problem  in 
Miami  is  largely  a consequence  of  the  two  cir- 
cumstances you  mentioned  — the  refugee  problem  and 
the  drug  problem? 

HARMS:  I think  that  those  problems  have  provided 
considerable  momentum  in  terms  of  an  increase  in  crime 
that  we're  experiencing.  It's  really  difficult  to  tell  what 
causes  crime.  We  can  start  back  at  the  root  causes,  that 
the  sociologists  will  speak  about,  and  that's  depriva- 
tion, lack  of  opportunity,  those  sort  of  things,  and  many 
of  things  are,  in  fact,  aggravated  by  what’s  occurring 
now.  And  if  you  look  around  the  country,  certainly  those 
areas  that  are  recognized  as  being  high  in  the  incidence 
of  illegal  narcotics  coming  in  through  their  communities 
also  have  a correspondingly  high  incidence  of  violent 
crime  — particularly  violent  crime  and  property  crime 
as  well.  It's  within  those  areas,  certainly,  that  we  have 
been  recognized  over  the  past  couple  years  as  being  one 
of  the  communities  that  has  had  the  most  problems  in 
dealing  with  particularly  violent  crime.  You  continue  to 
read  about  that  in  the  various  media  or  see  it  in  the  elec- 
tronic media,  or  hear  about  it.  It's  a concern  we  have, 
and  I think  there's  a very  definite  correlation,  not  only 
to  the  influx  of  refugees.  Certainly  the  criminal  element 
that  came  to  us  from  Cuba  — and  I would  hasten  to  add 
that  the  majority  of  the  folks  who  came  in  the  most  re- 
cent influx  from  Cuba  are  people  looking  for  the  same 
things  that  you  and  I are  looking  for,  and  that's  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  honest  living.  But  there  are  some 
within  that  community  that  have  come  to  us  from 
Mariel  that  are  absolutely  psychopathic  personalities, 
who  have  no  ability  to  control  their  own  behavior,  and 
they  have  really  done  a disservice  to  the  community. 
They've  increased  our  crime,  and  in  addition  to  that,  I 
have  a really  strong  feeling  that  a lot  of  our  crime  is  a 
direct,  proximate  result  of  the  high  incidence  of  nar- 
cotics that  are  coming  through  south  Florida. 


metropolitan  area  they  did  not  bother  to  investigate 
property  crimes  that  resulted  in  less  than  a $5,000  loss. 
We  investigate  all  of  our  crimes;  we  report  all  of  our 
crimes  and  they  become  statistics.  So  I think  we  get  into 
a numbers  game  if  we're  not  very  careful. 

But  with  regard  to  the  crime  that  we  have  here,  I think 
the  approach  that  we're  taking  now  is  the  best  long-term 
approach  to  try  to  resolve  the  problem,  recognizing  that 
we’re  only  one  part  of  a criminal  justice  system.  While  I 
admit  that  we  most  frequently  initiate  what  occurs  after 
arrest  by  virtue  of  the  arrest,  the  other  elements  of  the 
system  have  to  function  effectively  in  order  to  decrease 
our  hazard  within  the  community.  1 'll  follow  up  and  give 
you  a little  background  on  that. 

In  a brief  period  of  time  last  year,  our  task  force  — a 
small  group  of  officers  that  works  in  high-crime  areas  — 
arrested  450  people.  Those  450  people  had  a cumulative 
arrest  history  of  in  excess  of  3600  prior  arrests  within  a 
10-year  period.  The  fact  that  many  of  those  people  were 
still  out  on  the  streets  is  clear  evidence  to  me  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  not  working  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  innocent  within  our  community.  So  we're 
trying  to  arrest  career  criminals  and  encourage  their 
prosecution  as  career  criminals  so  that  we  can  take  them 
off  the  streets.  A majority  of  our  crime  is  committed  by 
people  who  have  been  through  the  criminal  justice 
system,  who  are  not  deterred  by  what  occurred  to  them, 
or  have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  our  society.  So  that's 
an  ongoing  problem  and  the  i npu  t that  the  police  ha ve  a t 
this  point  is  limited.  We  make  the  arrest,  we  assist  in  the 
prosecution.  If  they're  then  released  in  an  untimely  way 
back  to  the  street,  then  we  have  problems  with  that. 

I think  what  we  have  to  start  talking  about  is  a philo- 
sophical shift  of  attitude  about  corrections.  Corrections 
for  years  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  responsibility 
for  rehabilitation.  Well,  rehabilitation  is  a great  Ameri- 
can myth;  it  rarely  occurs.  If  it  does  occur,  we're  not  real- 
ly sure  why.  1 1 most  frequently  occurs  with  earlier,  first- 
time offenders,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  people  we  should 
put  them  in  jail,  really  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  pays  for 
the  crime  that  they've  committed  against  the  communi- 
ty. The  other  is  to  protect  society  from  deviant  behavior 
on  their  parts.  Forget  about  the  rest  of  the  things  that 
we  talk  about  doing  — rehabilitating,  educating,  those 
sort  of  things.  I refer  to  that  as  the  "justice  model"of 
corrections,  rather  than  the  rehabilitative  model.  We 
would  then  sentence  people  to  reasonable  sentences, 
we'd  work  them  hard  — we'd  work  them  on  projects  so 
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that  at  the  end  of  a day  they  come  back  to  their  cells  and 
they  wouldn't  want  to  fight  with  the  guards  or  the  other 
prisoners.  I have  a feeling  that  if  we  could  tell  the 
criminal  subculture  in  our  society  what  to  expect  before 
the  fact,  that  they  were  not  going  to  beat  these  charges, 
that  they  were  going  to  spend  time  in  jail  and  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  hard  time,  that  we  would  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  realistically  measure  the  deterrent  effect  of  in- 
carceration. We  really  haven't  been  able  to  do  that  to 
date. 

But  getting  back  to  your  question,  and  not  hedging  on 
that,  we're  trying  to  arrest  the  career  criminals,  and 
we're  trying  to  create  an  omnipresence  of  police.  We’re 
trying  to  communicate  with  the  folks  in  our  community 
that  if  you're  a law-abiding  citizen  your  risk  of  being  a. 
homicide  victim  is  no  greater  than  it  was  five  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  that  the  dramatic  increase  within  that 
arena  deals  specifically  and  directly  with  the  drug  sub- 
culture, and  that  many  of  the  other  crimes  they  will  not 
be  victims  of  if  they  are  normal,  law-abiding  citizens. 
Certainly  with  regard  to  property  crimes,  their  risk  of  in- 
volvement is  much  greater  than  it  was  before;  property 
crime  is  certainly  on  the  increase  across  the  country. 
The  new  economics  are  not  going  to  help  that  a whole 
heck  of  a lot,  so  it's  going  to  mean  that  there  are  going  to 
be  a lot  more  people  possibly  that  are  needy  and  have  to 
find  a way  to  — a poor  choice  of  words,  I 'll  admit  — make 
a living.  I'm  talking  about  sustaining  life,  and  if  we 
don't  have  the  social  programs  to  support  social  needs, 
then  people  will  do  what  they  have  to  do  to  eat  on  a 
regular  basis. 

LEN:  Just  backtracking  a step  or  two  to  what  you 
described  as  a philosophical  shift  in  correctidnal  policy, 
is  that  a view  that  you  feel  is  shared  by  a preponderance 
of  your  colleagues  in  policing,  and  as  a corollary  to  that, 
what  do  you  see  as  the  prospects  for  realizing  such  a 
shift  in  philosophy? 


department,  but  our  crime  figures  are  based  not  on  that 
daily  service  population,  but  on  the  permanent  resident 
population.  So  if  you  do  a ratio  or  a relationship  between 
population  and  crime,  it  makes  a rather  dramatic  dif- 
ference if  you  use  350,000,  which  is  what  we’re  credited 
with  by  Census,  before  they  adjusted  it  for  another 

50.000  refugees,  or  if  you  use  650,000.  If  you  use  the 

650.000  population  as  one  of  the  figures  in  your  ratio, 
you’ve  reduced  crime  by  45  percent.  So  I think  it's 
rather  significant  to  say  that  there  are  a number  of 
variables  that  have  not  been  considered  when  they  start 
dealing  statistically  with  crime  in  a community  or  with 
the  perception  of  crime.  Certainly  the  riots  that 
occurred  last  year  did  not  help  the  situation  locally,  and 
they  grew,  really,  out  of  a sense  of  extreme  frustration 
on  the  part  of  many  people  — frustration  over  the 
criminal  justice  system,  but  more  importantly,  frustra- 
tion over  what  was  happening  within  their  general  com- 
munity. The  conditions  that  many  of  those  people  faced 
existed  for  a long  time  and  continue  to  exist  — I'm  talk- 
ing about  lack  of  housing,  lack  of  educational  opportuni- 
ty, lack  of  jobs  — a bunch  of  "lack-ofs”  that  just  con- 
tribute to  an  extremely  high  frustration  level.  Now  at 
the  same  time  that  was  going  on,  we  had  many  refugees 
that  came  to  this  community  that  were  in  fact  com- 
peting for  many  of  the  same  jobs  that  our  folks  in  Liber- 
ty City  were  competing  for.  So  there  was  a tremendous 
amount  of  frustration,  and  certainly  what  occurred  has 
not  corrected  many  of  those  problems,  and  that  frustra- 
tion exists,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  today.  I think 
that  the  communities  collectively  are  getting  together 
to  decide  how  to  address  serious  problems  of  long  stand- 
ing. How  do  you  address  disadvantaged  housing,  or 
disadvantaged  people  generally?  You  really  want  to 
look  for  some  great  social  program  that  will  help  offset 
the  impact  of  those  kind  of  problems,  but  we,  quite  clear- 


H  ARMS:  Well,  let  me  tell  how  I think  it's  going  to  come 
to  pass.  It's  not  going  to  come  to  pass  because  I 'm  talk- 
ing about  it  in  professional  journals  or  among  my  col- 
leagues; it's  going  to  come  to  pass  because  the  good 
citizens  of  our  communities  across  the  country  are  going 
to  finally  come  to  the  collective  conclusion  that  they’ve 
had  enough  of  this  — that  it's  great  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  but  we  darn  well  have  to  start  getting  in- 
terested in  the  rights  of  the  victims.  Up  to  this  point  in 
time,  what  we've  done  for  the  victims  generally  is  we 
have  victimized  them  again  through  a very  complicated 
criminal  justice  system  that  forces  them  to  take  off  from 
work  and  come  in  a half-dozen  or  a dozen  times  in  order 
to  testify  against  a person  that  they're  probably  going 
to  let  off  on  a plea  anyway.  So  when  our  good  citizens 
decide  that  they've  had  enough,  our  good  citizens  are  go- 
ing to  start  supporting  some  of  the  philosophies  that  I 
truly  believe  in,  and  that  has  to  do  with  correctional 
reform,  it  has  to  do  with  bail  bond  reform,  it  has  to  do 
with  modification  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  it  has  to  do 
with  an  effective  system  of  gun  management.  They’re 
going  to  come  to  the  collective  good  judgment  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  these  philosophies  to  start  control- 
ling their  daily  lives. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  the  present  situation  in  Miami,  what's 
the  public's  perception  of  the  crime  problem?  Do  you 
feel  that  the  fear  of  crime  is  outstripping  the  reality  of 
the  situation,  or  is  it  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in 
statistics? 

HARMS:  I have  a very  strong  feeling,  particularly 
because  of  the  kind  of  play  that  crime  in  Miami  has 
received  across  the  country,  that  there  is  some  separa- 
tion between  reality  and  perception.  It's  my  view,  my 
judgment,  that  Miami  is  much  safer  than  it  appears  to 
be  statistically,  or  that  it  appears  to  be  if  you  read  cer- 
tain publications,  journal  articles,  what  have  you. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  that  works.  Miami  is  geographic- 
ally very  small.  32  square  miles.  Most  large  metro- 
politan areas  have  a much  larger  land  mass,  so  that  what 
that  means  is  that  our  baseline  of  400,000  experiences  a 
rather  dramatic  increase  during  the  day,  so  that  our  ser- 
vice population  in  any  given  24-hour  period  is  roughly 
650,000.  That  means  we  provide  service  to  a great  many 
of  those  people  on  a daily  basis,  and  certainly  they  repre- 
sent our  service  population,  so  we  have  a lot  of  people 
coming  in  and  they  create  service  demands  on  our 


ly,  have  not  seen  that  in  any  of  the  recent  economics  that 
the  President  has  announced. 

LEN:  How  are  the  citizens  of  Miami  responding  to  the 
continuing  media  reports  of  rising  crime,  in  terms  of 
such  things  as  personal  security  measures,  collective 
ideas  like  the  Neighborhood  Watch,  or  arming  them- 
selves? 

HARMS:  All  of  the  above.  They’re  certainly  getting  in- 
volved to  an  extent  that's  unprecedented  in  my  22  years 
of  law  enforcement  in  this  community.  They’re  starting 
to  take  an  interest  in  what  happens  to  their  neighbors. 


what  happens  to  their  friends.  They’re  becoming  in- 
terested in  community  crime-watch  groups,  they're 
becoming  interested  in  providing  a greater  level  of 
security  for  themselves. 

N ow  the  figures  tha  t you  're  quoting  from,  by  the  way, 
are  1980  statistics.  They're  not  1981.  The  '81  statistics 
are  going  to  look  a lot  better  for  Miami.  The  figures  that 
you're  dealing  with  came  out  of  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  and  they  reflect  a comparison  between  1979 
and  1980.  During  that  period  of  time  we  were  in  an  all- 
time  low  for  police  resources  — certainly  an  all-time  low 
for  the  previous  ten  years.  Since  that  time  we  went  up 
from  620  officers,  roughly,  to  814,  and  that's  what  we 
have  now.  We're  authorized  to  go  up  to  a thousand 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends  in  October 
of  '82.  So  the  mayor  and  the  commission  of  our  com- 
munity decided  that  they  had  an  absolute  responsibility 
to  this  community  to  make  it  a safe  place  to  live,  and 
they  responded  by  providing  additional  resources  to 
overcome  some  of  the  problems  we've  been  facing. 

But  additional  police  are  not  the  only  answer,  in- 
volved citizens  are  the  most  important  kind  of  support 
we  need  in  order  to  be  as  effective  as  we  can  and  should 
be.  In  addition  to  that,  if  you  expand  the  front  end  of  the 
system  — the  police  department  — you  have  to  create  a 
corresponding  expansion  of  the  other  elements  within 
the  system  — the  courts,  the  public  defender's  office, 
the  state  attorney's  office,  corrections.  They  all  have  to 
be  expanded  so  that  they  can  handle  the  increased 


workload.  As  it  is  now,  the  resources  are  really  stretched 
membrane-thin. 

One  of  the  things  I suggested  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  they  haven't  provided  too  much  assistance 
on,  any  given  day  our  jail  population  locally  has  about 
250  refugees  waiting  either  for  trial  or  waiting  to  be  sent 
to  another  institution.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are  not 
bonded  out.  I recommended  to  the  Feds  last  year  that 
they  take  immediate  control  over  all  refugees  that  were 
charged  with  a felony  or  a serious  crime,  and  put  them 
under  their  jurisdiction  to  look  after  them.  We  had  some 
tentative  agreements  from  them  that  they  would  do 
that,  but  it  never  came  to  pass.  I suggested  to  them  that 
they  put  those  people  in  a Federal  facility  and  confine 
them  until  their  hearings,  and  then  provide  for  their 
aftercare,  again  through  the  use  of  Federal  resources. 
That  hasn't  occurred,  but  what  has  happened  in  almost 
each  and  every  situation,  is  that  we  continue  to  be 
burdened  with  the  narcotics  problem,  we  continue  to  be 
burdened  with  the  refugee  problem,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  just  not  exercised  its  good  judgment  in 
providing  the  kind  of  support  to  this  community  that 
they  should  have.  And  I 'm  telling  you  that  the  people  in 
this  community  absolutely  resent  the  lack  of  a positive 
program  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
I'm  up  here  leading  the  charge.  I resent  it  too.  I’ve 
worked  here  all  of  my  life,  and  I think  it's  an  absolute 
travesty  of  justice,  the  neglect  that  this  community  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  If 
that's  not  strong  enough,  I can  word  it  a little  stronger. 
LEN:  Just  to  back  up  to  another  piece  of  the  question, 
though,  has  there  been  a noticeable  increase  in  legal  or  il- 
legal armament  of  the  citizens  of  Miami? 


HARMS:  Well,  talking  about  legal  armament,  it's  not 
very  difficult  to  possess  a weapon  legally  in  most  parts 
of  this  country.  The  rules  are  not  nearly  restrictive 
enough.  It  would  be  my  hope  and  my  expectation  that 
one  of  these  days  — again,  using  our  collective  good 
judgment  — that  we  could  make  a sincere  attempt  to 
take  the  guns  away  from  the  bad  guys,  while  not  overly 
restricting  possession  of  guns  by  the  good  guys.  I hate 
to  put  it  in  such  simplistic  terms,  but  all  that's  required 
in  most  counties  in  this  state  is  when  you  go  in  to  buy  a 
gun  you  fill  out  a form  and  you  buy  the  gun.  Within 
Dade  County  there's  a 72-hour  waiting  period,  what  we 
refer  to  as  a ‘‘cooling-off’  period. 

LEN:  For  the  would-be  buyer  to  think  it  over? 
HARMS:  That's  right.  But  if  a person  wants  to  go  to  a 
county  immediately  to  our  north,  they  just  walk  in  and 
buy  it  and  walk  out  with  it.  It's  a 15-minute  drive  to  the 
next  county. 

Any  effective  form  of  gun  management  has  to  be 
based  on  at  least  a statewide  initiative;  it  can't  be 
handled  on  a municipal  or  county  level  — not  if  you  ex- 
pect to  have  any  impact  at  all.  So  gun  ownership  has 
gone  up  rather  dramatically  within  our  community 
within  the  last  couple  of  years,  by  both  those  who  are 
legally  in  possession  and  those  who  are  not  legally  in 
possession  of  weapons.  There  are  quite  a few  automatic 
weapons  as  well,  and  they're  frequently  used  in  settling 
up  debts  related  to  bad  narcotics  deals  and  things  of 
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‘We  have  not,  we  will  not  reduce  standards  in  order  to  attract  additional  people  into 
law  enforcement.  We  think  that  the  standards  are  reasonable,  and  if  the  individual 
needs  remedial  assistance  to  become  more  competitive,  then  we  provide  for  that.’ 


Continued  from  Page  9 
the  l type. 

LEN:  Hove  any  of  the  settlements  of  such  narcotics 
debts  managed  to  spill  over  and  claim  the  lives  of 
bystanders  and  uninvolved  citizens? 

HARMS:  We've  been  very  fortunate  that  that's  been 
the  except  m rather  than  the  rule.  Most  of  that  violence 
is  directec  o a specific  individual  or  group  of  indivi- 
duals, ond  ' iidt's  usually  how  it  culminates.  Occasional- 
ly, because  of  the  location,  innocent  people  can  and  do 
get  involved,  but  to  dale  we've  been  extremely  for- 
tunate in  Ihul  regard.  We  think  we've  been  very  lucky. 
Certainly,  when  an  individual  with  an  automatic 
weapon  starts  that  weapon  at  a shopping  center  during 
daylight  hours,  if  he  hits  only  his  intended  target  then 
we've  all  been  very  fortunate 

LEN:  In  light  of  the  problems  that  you  facedown  there, 
how  understaffed  would  you  say  the  department  is.  if  in 
fact  you  think  it's  understaffed  at  all  at  the  present? 
And  beyond  that,  how  promising  is  the  prospect  of 
reaching  the  1.000-officer  strength  you  mentioned 
earlier,  given  municipal  financing? 

HARMS:  We  were  approved  to  increase  up  to  1,000  by 
virtue  of  the  recent  budget  hearings,  and  the  only  draw- 
back to  that  is  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  an  instant 
police  officer.  We  have  to  recruit  them,  we  have  to  test 
them,  we  have  to  select  them,  we  have  to  train  them 
through  a five-month  academy  curriculum,  and  we  have 
to  train  them  for  three  months  with  another  officer  in 
the  field  when  they  come  out.  It  takes  us  the  better  part 
of  12  to  18  months  to  fill  up  that  number  of  slots,  and 


that's  responsible  for  the  system.  What  that's  forced 
the  industry  to  do  is  to  clean  up  their  act.  They're  a lot 
more  careful  now  about  the  electronics  associated  with 
the  system,  and  the  people  involved  with  the  systems 
are  a lot  more  careful  about  setting  the  things  off. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  alarms  are  false  alarms.  Six- 
ty to  sixty-five  percent  of  that  total  are  based  on  what  I 
refer  to  us  "pilot  error,''  inasmuch  as  the  person  opens 
the  door  and  forgets  to  turn  the  key  off,  or  shakes  the 
contact  accidentally,  or  in  some  other  way  sets  the 
alarm  off  when  it  should  not  be  set  off.  We’ve  reduced 
our  total  number  of  alarms  by  52  percent,  and  we  re 
looking  for  a higher  number  than  that.  We  give  them 
three  free  calls  a year;  after  that,  it's  a progressive 
system  of  penalties  up  to  the  point  where  we  refuse  ser- 
vice if  they  don't  clean  up  their  system.  We  just  refuse 
to  respond  to  their  alarms  if  they  don’t  have  them  pro- 
perly serviced  and  maintained,  and  if  they're  not  in  good 
working  order,  after  they've  genera  ted  a certain  number 
of  false  alarms,  unless  they  've  paid  the  fine  and  then  get 
reinstated  with  the  department.  So  it's  been  extremely 
effective.  It's  caused  a few  bruised  feelings,  but  it's  been 
very,  very  effective,  and  I consider  that  to  be  one  of  the 
more  innovative  things  that  we've  done,  and  we  certain- 
ly consider  it  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  by  other 
jurisdictions  who  are  trying  to  cut  down  on  the  false 
alarm  problem.  (Editor's  Vote:  Eor  another  look  at  this 
tactic,  see  "Lines  from  the  I'ront.  page  5.) 

We  expected  our  number  of  systems  to  grow  from 
3,800  two  years  ago  in  this  city  — which  is  not  many  — 
to  15,000  within  a period  of  three  years.  Unless  weeffec- 


‘We’re  one  of  the  only  businesses  I know  of  where  the 
alarm  companies  can  sell  our  service  without  making  us 
an  active  partner  in  their  business.  ’ 


we  re  devoting  a lot  of  time  and  energy  to  it. 

Now  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  we're  understaffed, 
yes,  we  are  understaffed;  we  re  seriously  understaffed. 
If  you  use  any  of  the  rules  of  thumb  to  determine  what 
resources  an  agency  should  have,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  number  of  police  officers  per  thousand 
population.  It's  a simplistic  rule,  but  Southeastern 
cities  in  the  United  States  average  a little  over  three  of- 
ficers per  thousand. 

LEN:  And  you're  talking  about  full-time  resident 
population? 

HARMS:  I m talking  about  full-time  population,  and 
I'm  talking  about  full-time  police  officers.  Now  that's 
cities  in  excess  of  250.000,  and  that's  the  group  we  fall 
into.  Cities  across  the  country  in  excess  of  250.000.  if 
you  do  an  average,  their  average  is  3.8.  Our  average  is 
2.0. 

LEN:  So  however  you  look  it,  whether  compared  to  your 
Southeastern  neighbors  or  to  sister  cities  across  the 
rountry,  you're  falling  far  short  of  the  standard  in  this 
respect? 

HARMS:  That's  correct.  Now  we  should  have  today,  in 
order  to  provide  a reasonable  level  of  police  service  to 
this  community,  we  should  have  no  less  than  1,150  to 
1 .200  officers.  That's  considerably  over  the  figure  that  I 
just  gave  you. 

Something  else,  of  course,  that's  of  interest:  we  have 
been  successful  in  saving  some  police  man-hours  that 
we  re  now  devoting  to  calls  for  service,  through  two  par- 
ticular mechunisms.  One  is  a phone-reporting  mechan- 
ism, where  we  take  phone  reports  on  the  less  serious  of- 
fenses. and  we  re  handling  about  a third  of  our  calls 
telephonically.  The  other  is  a burglar  alarm  ordinance 
that  I think  is  really  state-of-the-art,  which  has  reduced 
false  alarms  by  52  percent  the  last  two  years,  which  has 
returned  to  this  department  39,000  man-hours,  or  the 
equivalent  of  $850,000  in  police  time  that  we  can  now 
devote  to  other  efforts.  Sol  think  that  that's  going  to  be 
one  of  the  devices,  and  certainly  one  that  I recom- 
mended to  the  Attorney  General's  violent  crime  task 
force,  and  I'm  recommending  to  the  governor  of  this 
state,  that  legislation  is  worthy  of  consideration  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

LEN:  What  were  the  specifics  of  this  ordinance  — hav- 
ing people  pay  fines  for  false  alarm  calls  and  so  forth? 
HARMS:  Thais  it  in  a nutshell.  Basically,  it  requires 
that  alarm  systems  be  registered  and  inspected,  and  it 
requires  that  false  alarms,  after  a certain  minimum 
number  — three  per  year  — are  paid  for  by  the  company 


tively  managed  that  number  of  systems,  we  could  spend 
virtually  all  of  our  time  as  a police  agency  responding  to 
calls.  We're  one  of  the  only  businesses  I know  of  where 
the  alarm  companies  can  sell  our  service  without  mak- 
ing us  an  active  partner  in  their  business  (laughs).  What 
we're  trying  to  do  is  make  people  and  companies  more 
responsible. 

LEN:  There  have  been  reports  from  the  Dade  County 
Public  Safety  Department  of  difficulties  in  recruiting 
qualified  police  trainees.  Have  you  experienced  any 
similar  problems  along  that  line  in  trying  to  fill  new 
manpower  allotments? 

HARMS:  Yes,  and  we're  very  diligent  in  our  efforts.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  by  city  resolution  we're  hiring  80  per- 
cent minorities,  which  by  definition  are  females,  Latin 
males  and  black  males.  We  were  successful  last  year  in 
hiring  300  officers  that  met  that  criteria.  Is  it  difficult? 
Yes.  We  re  selecting  the  areas  that  we  recruit  from,  and 
we  re  making  diligent  efforts  at  becoming  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  communities  that  we  serve.  The  city  of 
Miami  is  roughly  50  percent  Latin.  25  percent  black  and 
25  percent  what's  left.  Our  department  today,  and  I 'm 
talking  about  sworn  officers,  is  53  percent  minority, 
which  is  more  representative  than  almost  every  other 
major  police  organization  in  this  country.  So  we've  been 
very  successful  in  our  search  for  minority  candidates, 
bringing  them  into  to  the  department  through  the  nor- 
mal process. 

LEN:  Has  this  necessitated  a cooperative  effort  with 
civic  groups  in  order  to  get  them  to  reach  to  the  minority 
communities  and  act  almost  as  your  agents  in  this 
respect? 

HARMS:  That's  right.  We  sent  probably  60  or  70  of 
those  organizations  letters  asking  for  their  assistance  in 
identifying  qualified  youngsters  to  be  police  officers. 
LEN:  And  you've  had  fair  success  with  those  people 
who  have  been  identified  as  potentially  qualifiable 
police  officers?  Have  they  been  proving  their  mettle  in 
academy  training  and  otherwise? 

HARMS:  We  haven't  done  a breakdown  that  way.  We, 
in  fact,  have  to  get  about  2,400  to  take  the  test  so  that 
we  ll  end  up  with  roughly  300.  So  you  start  at  the  large 
end  of  the  funnel  with  the  entrance  test,  then  as  the  fun- 
nel narrows  down  people  are  screened  out  by  virtue  of 
the  background  investigation,  by  virtueof  other  criteria 
that  are  job-related. 

LEN:  Have  you  had  any  problems  with  civic  groups  or 
judicial  bodies  demanding  that  standards  be  altered  to 
accommodate  minority  police  recruits? 


HARMS:  No,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  We  have  a state 
minimum  curriculum  within  Florida,  and  each  person 
who  becomes  a law  enforcement  or  correctional  officer 
has  to  meet  those  qualifications.  It's  a minimum  of  320 
hours  of  training.  I serve  on  the  advisory  council  for  the 
local  institute  of  criminal  justice,  and  it  has  a 20-week 
curriculum;  it's  very  intensive.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
serve  on  the  state  standards  commission,  which  sets  the 
minimum  standards  for  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tional personnel.  So  from  that  perspective,  serving  on 
both  groups,  I would  certainly  have  some  very  fixed 
ideas  with  regard  to  lowering  standards.  We  have  not, 
we  will  not  reduce  standards  in  order  to  attract  addi- 
tional people  into  law  enforcement.  We  think  that  the 
standards  are  reasonable,  and  if  the  individual  needs 
remedial  assistance,  then  we  provide  that.  We  test  at 
the  front  end,  and  if  they  need  remedial  assistance  to 
become  more  competitive,  then  we  provide  for  that. 
LEN:  Going  back  about  15  months  to  the  Liberty  City 
riots  of  last  year,  how  have  the  consequences  of  that  af- 
fected your  relations  with  your  patrol  force,  given  some 
news  reports  from  your  area  suggesting  that  there  were 
problems  with  suspending  and  then  reinstating  certain 
officers  for  alleged  misconduct  during  the  riots?  Is  there 
any  continuing  friction  between  yourself  and  the  force 
over  any  of  those  incidents? 

HARMS:  No,  not  per  se.  There's  certainly  some  con- 
cern. My  responsibility  as  an  administrator  was  clear.  I 
did  what  I had  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  and 
things  worked  out  well.  The  officers  involved  in  some 
things  they  should  not  have  done  were  under  a great 
amount  of  personal  stress  as  a result  of  what  was  occur- 
ring and  the  fact  that  they  were  immediately  relieved  of 
duty  did  not  create  any  long-term,  residual  effect  on  this 
department. 

LEN:  How  about  relations  between  the  department  as  a 
whole,  most  particularly  the  front-line  officers,  and  the 
minority  community  in  Miami?  What's  been  done  in  the 
intervening  months  to  repair  dealings  with  the  public  in 
that  regard? 

HARMS:  Interestingly  enough,  the  celebrated  cases 
that  were  reported  to  have  led  to  the  riots  were  not  of  our 
making;  they  did  not  involve  Miami  police  personnel. 
We  felt  that  we  had  made  tremendous  progress  with 
regard  to  the  feelings,  the  attitudes  within  the  minority 
community.  We  were  very  disappointed  that  we  were 
caught  up  in  that  very  unfortunate  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  Liberty  City  last  year.  We  continue  to  make 
progress  within  those  communities,  and  of  course,  as  we 
become  more  representative,  there's  a greater  oppor- 
tunity on  our  part  to  display  an  empathy  for  what's  oc- 
curring throughout  those  communities.  So  I would  say 
that  we  re  well  on  the  way  to  reestablishing  the  kind  of 
good  relationships  that  we  had,  but  I'd  be  less  than 
honest  if  I told  you  that  many  of  the  problems  that  ex- 
isted then  didn't  exist  today;  they  do.  Many  of  those 
problems  still  exist,  they're  beyond  the  control,  beyond 
the  management  of  a police  department,  and  they  have 
to  do  with  basic  human  needs.  Until  those  issues  are  ad- 
dressed, there's  going  to  be  an  attitude  of  "we  vs.  they," 
there's  going  to  be  an  attitude  that  they  have  been 
deprived  by  an  affluent  society  that's  not  sensitive  to 
their  needs.  As  long  as  that  feeling  goes  on,  as  long  as 
that  attitude  prevails  within  the  community,  it's  going 
to  put  the  police  department  frequently  in  a position  of 
conflict  with  the  people  of  those  communities. 

LEN:  Just  going  back  for  a moment  to  the  drug  problem 
that's  a continuing  thorn  in  your  side,  given  the  possi- 
bility of  reduced  assistance  from  the  DE  A,  what  can  the 
Miami  PD.  in  concert  with  other  agencies  in  south 
Florida,  do  to  pick  up  any  slack  that  might  be  left? 
HARMS:  It's  difficult  at  best.  Again  I refer  you  back  to 
our  32  square  miles.  Most  major  narcotics  trafficking 
cases  do  not  occur  in  the  city  of  Miami  but  in  the  south 
Florida  community.  For  us  to  become  involved  in  a 
major  case,  we  can  spend  anywhere  from  fifty  to  a cou- 
ple hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a major  case.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example.  A couple  of  years  ago,  we  arrested 
a fellow  and  confiscated  56  pounds  of  90  percent  pure 
coke  and  about  $930,000.  Within  a matter  of  a couple  of 
days,  I RS  came  in  and  picked  up  half  the  money,  and  his 
attorney  came  in  and  picked  up  the  other  half.  That  left 
.us  with  an  $85,000  investigative  bill  and  56  pounds  of 
coke  that  we  had  to  destroy. 

What  we've  suggested  is  appropriate  legislation  so 
that  we  would  be  the  recipient  of  a finder's  fee,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  if  IRS  benefited  as  a result  of  our  investiga- 
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tion,  then  we  would  pick  Bp  a part  of  that  fee.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  have  suggested  some  major  reforms  with 
regard  to  existing  legislation.  We  encourage,  for  exam- 
ple, the  paraquat  poisoning  of  crops  in  foreign  countries. 
We  encourage  establishing  relationships  with  foreign 
countries  so  that  if  they  do  not  assist  us  in  our  war  on 
crime,  then  we  impose  either  economic  or  political  sanc- 
tions, or  both,  against  those  countries  that  don't 
cooperate  with  us.  We've  also  encouraged  legislation  to 
permit  a modification  of  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  We 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  be  able  to  utilize  the 
Navy  in  trying  to  stop  some  of  these  ships  coming  in. 
The  Coast  Guard  just  does  not  have  sufficient 
resources,  and  it  would  not  take  too  much  of  a change  in 
attitude  to  accommodate  that,  and  I assure  you  we 
could  stop  80  to  90  percent  of  what's  coming  in  here  with 
a proper  blockade  at  the  proper  locations  — around  the 
Guajira  Peninsula  and  some  of  the  other  passes  where 
these  narcotics  come  in.  But  the  Coast  Guard  alone 
can’t  do  it;  we  need  some  sort  of  modification,  which  I'm 
confident  will  take  place  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
LEN:  In  terms  of  the  efforts  that  the  DEA,  the  Coast 
Guard  and  other  agencies  have  expended  in  recent  years 
in  southern  Florida,  how  effective  would  you  say  these 
agencies  have  been  in  interdicting  narcotics  traffic? 
HARMS:  I don'thaveany  figures, but they'vedone well 
with  what  they’ve  had.  They've  just  been  under- 
resourced,  they  just  don't  have  the  equipment  or  the 
manpower  to  make  the  kind  of  dent  in  the  problem  that  I 
would  like  to  see.  Really  what  we  have  to  do,  again  col- 
lectively, we  have  to  make  a decision  that  we’re  going  to 
declare  a war  on  narcotics  and  do  something  about.  We 
really  haven't  arrived  at  that  point,  certainly  not  at  the 
Federal  Government  or  at  the  state  level  at  this  point, 
but  I would  hope  that  that's  going  to  be  forthcoming. 
Again,  I refer  you  to  our  limited  jurisdictional  respon- 
sibilities and  suggest  to  you  that  the  better  job  we  do, 
the  more  work  it's  going  to  be  for  my  counterpart  in  the 
county  or  further  up  the  line,  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  the  other  agencies  who  have  responsibility  for 
geographic  areas  where  drugs  are  coming  in. 

LEN:  How  has  the  crime  problem  in  all  of  its  many 
facets  affected  morale  among  members  of  your  depart- 
ment? 

HARMS:  The  impact  has  been  based  on  workload,  and 
it  has  had  a debilitating  impact  on  morale.  I think  the 
department  has  responded  very  positively  from  the 
standpoint  of  working  harder,  doing  a better  job  for  the 
community.  It  inundates  the  entire  system,  and  has  a 
ripple  effect  all  the  way  through  the  system.  The  more 
our  officers  have  to  do,  the  more  beleaguered  they 
become.  As  we  add  resources,  we're  easing  up  that 
burden,  and  the  attitudes  are  very  positive,  given  the 
kind  of  jobs  that  they  have  to  perform.  The  biggest  fac- 
tor in  terms  of  their  attitude,  I would  say,  is  the  good 
feeling  of  the  community,  and  the  more  support  they  get 
from  the  community,  the  more  willing  they  are  to  work 
harder  and  to  do  the  best  job  they  can. 

LEN:  And  the  community  has  been  showing  support  for 
the  officers  of  the  Miami  PD? 

HARMS:  Yes  they  have.  They've  really  been  support- 
ing this  organization  and  law  enforcement  generally 
throughout  south  Florida.  Their  support  is  increasing;  it 
has  not  always  existed  here,  and  it’s  been  one  of  my  com- 
plaints over  time  that  the  community  was  just  not  in- 
volved enough.  But  I see  that  involvement  increasing 
on  a daily  basis. 

LEN:  What's  your  assessment  of  President  Reagan's  re- 
cent proposals  for  stemming  violent  crime,  and  what 
kind  of  an  impact  do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
can  have  on  what  are  largely  local  problems? 

HARMS:  That  speech  (in  New  Orleans)  was  everything 
I wanted  to  hear.  That  was  motherhood  and  apple  pie  all 
rolled  into  one.  I felt  like  standing  up  and  waving  the 
flag.  Now  I'm  waiting  for  him  to  produce.  I didn't  see 
any  dollar  signs  attached  to  what  he  promised  todo.  But 
to  the  extent  that  he  delivers  what  he  said  he  would 
deliver,  I think  that  this  Administration  can  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  what's  occurring. 

LEN:  Do  you  foresee  the  likelihood  of  those  dollar  signs 
being  attached  to  the  President's  proposals? 

HARMS:  I certainly  hope  so.  I want  to  be  optimistic 
about  it,  I like  to  look  on  the  more  positive  side  of  things. 

I think  that  that  was  a great  policy  address  that  he 
made.  It  was  so  good  that  I've  got  it  in  my  office  and  I'm 
going  to  look  it  over  in  detail  rather  than  just  listening 


to  it.  I secured  a copy  of  it  and  I'm  going  to  read  it  in 
minute  detail.  I was  extremely  pleased  with  what  I 
heard.  Again,  a major  policy  address  and  he  certainly 
directed  it  to  an  audience  who  could  fully  appreciate 
what  he  was  saying. 

LEN:  Have  the  demands  of  taming  the  crime  problem  in 
your  city  forced  you  to  curtail  or  abandon  any  research 
projects  or  innovative  efforts  that  the  department 
might  have  had  either  in  operation  or  on  the  drawing 
board?  Or,  for  that  matter,  looking  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  have  they  forced  you  to  develop  off-the-cuff  in- 
novations that  might  help  in  your  situation? 

HARMS:  The  answer  to  that  is  both.  You  have  to  get 
back  to  a provision  of  basic  services  philosophy,  which 
means  your  specialized  functions  suffer.  That  means 
that  caseloads  increase  on  the  detectives  while  we  try  to 
place  emphasis  on  street  patrol.  1 1 means  that  the  other 
specialized  functions  are  also  decreased  in  terms  of  im- 
portance so  that  we  can  emphasize  the  need  for  visibility 
on  the  street.  But  it  also  forces  you  into  some  short-term 
decisions  that  are  consistent  with  addressing  the  crisis 
that  you're  dealing  with  at  the  time. 

LEN:  What  sort  of  innovations  are  being  tested  in  order 
to  help  you  better  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  times? 
HARMS:  Certainly  the  alarm  ordinance  is  one.  the  in- 
crease in  phone  reporting  is  another,  bringing  more 
paraprofessionals  into  the  department  and  having  them 
do  jobs  that  have  traditionally  been  performed  by  police 
officers  is  another.  Investigative  case  management  is 
another  — the  cases  are  investigated  based  on  their 
potential  for  resolution  through  investigation.  We’re 
becoming  an  ICAP  (Integrated  Criminal  Apprehension 
Project)  city,  that  really  takes  some  of  the  best  Federal 
programs  developed  as  a result  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  over  the  past  five  years  and 
puts  them  together  in  a uniform  approach  to  address 
quite  a few  problems.  It  should  result  in  more  career 
criminals  being  apprehended  and  more  career  criminals 
being  given  hard  time  in  jail.  We  have  a feeling  that  the 
more  successful  we  are  in  that  regard,  the  less  crime  is 
going  to  exist  within  the  community.  There  are  many  of 
those  people  that  are  involved  in  crime  because  they 
want  to  be  involved  in  crime.  If  we  displace  them  out  of 


our  community,  they  become  someone  else's  problem. 
It's  our  philosophy  that  we're  going  to  try  to  arrest 
them,  we  re  going  to  try  to  put  them  in  jail,  as  a result  of 
their  deviant  behavior.  So  that's  a program  that  we're 
very  enthusiastic  about. 

In  addition  to  that,  we're  taking  a look  at  productivity 
models  so  that  we  can  if  not  work  harder  then  work 
smarter.  We're  developing  a number  of  other 
community-based  programs,  community  crime  preven- 
tion projects,  Crimestoppers.  crime  watch  programs, 
that  involve  the  community  as  a resource  to  help  us  be 
more  effective  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  mission. 
LEN:  By  way  of  wrapping  up,  is  it  possible  to  project 
just  how  long  it  might  be  before  you  start  to  see  signs  of 
an  abatement  in  the  crime  rate  down  there,  and  what  do 
you  think  might  be  necessary,  on  top  of  what  you've 
already  mentioned,  to  attain  such  a turnaround? 
HARMS:  We’re  already  seeing  the  results  of  our  ac- 
tivities, and  certainly  the  trend  as  reflected  in  '81  com- 
pared to  '80  will  be  heartening  to  all  of  us  who  put  up 
with  this  situation  for  so  long,  certainly  the  residents  of 
this  community.  I f I could  suggest  to  you  any  approach 
that's  going  to  have  a long-term  effect,  it's  to  identify 
the  career  criminals  and  legally  harass  them  to  the  point 
where  they  move  out  of  your  community,  where  you  get 
them  jail  time.  Those  are  the  people  who  commit  the 
crime  because  they  want  to  commit  the  crime,  because 
they  know  that  crime  does  pay,  and  we  have  to  eliminate 
them  from  our  society  in  the  most  effective  way  that  we 
can  do  it.  We  have  to  be  conscious,  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned of  the  rights  of  all  people,  but  we  have  to  become 
more  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  victims  than  with 
the  rights  of  those  people  who  have  been  in  and  out  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  dozens  of  times  over  the 
years.  We  just  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  approach  to 
the  problem  that  we've  taken  over  the  past  years,  und 
when  I get  into  modification  of  the  exclusionary  rule, 
when  we  talk  about  such  things  as  a non-unanimous 
jury,  we're  talking  about  the  good  people  giving  up  just 
a little  bit  of  what  they  have  now  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tion, but  we're  talking  about  the  impact  being  felt 
significantly  against  those  who  continue  to  represent  a 
hazard  to  our  society. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  liberals 
go  on  the  offensive  in  dissents 


Continued  from  Page  5 
and  because  the  Court  of  Appeals  “enun- 
ciated a broad  exception  to  the  warrant 
requirement  not  recognized  by  any  deci- 
sion of  this  Court,”  they  should  have 
granted  full  plenary  review. 

In  a rare  action,  Justice  Stevens  wrote 
a separate  opinion  in  response  to  Justice 
Brennan’s  dissent.  After  addressing 
himself  to  the  fact  that  Supreme  Court 
Justices  rarely  write  when  a case  had  not 
been  granted  full  plenary  review,  Justice 
Stevens  explained  that  his  intent  in 
writing  was  to  dispel  the  notion  that  the 
Justices  were  not  handling  their  docket 
appropriately.  Discussing  the  facts  of 
this  case  in  a light  most  favorable  to  sup- 
porting the  decision  of  the  lower  court, 
Justice  Stevens  urged  that  there  is  not 
presently  a conflict  among  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  the  question  of  security 
check  exception  to  the  warrant  require- 
ment. Explaining  that  the  “law  develops 
in  a more  satisfactory  fashion  if  this 
Court  witholds  review  of  novel  issues  un- 
til differing  views  have  been  expressed 
by  other  Federal  courts. " Justice 
Stevens  argued  that  the  Court  did  not  act 
improperly  by  allowing  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  to  stand.  (Vasquez 
v.  United  States,  No.  80-1910.  petition  for 
writ  of  certiorari  denied  on  November  2 
1980.) 

Confessions 

In  another  dissent  from  a denial  of  a 
petition  for  certiorari,  authored  by 
Justice  White,  three  Justices  concluded 
that  in  order  for  a statement  that  was 
given  to  police  after  an  illegal  arrest  to  be 
admissible  at  trial,  the  “statement  must 
not  only  be  voluntary  by  Fifth  Amend-, 
ment  standard,  but  it  must  not  be  the 
result  of  exploiting  the  illegal  arrest; 
rather  it  must  be  ’an  act  of  free  will  suffi- 
cient to  purge  the  primary  taint.'  ” 
Justices  White.  Brennan  and  Marshall 
expressed  this  opinion  in  the  present  case 
which  arose  on  January  1 2, 1976.  On  that 
date  the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Assciation  of  Montclair.  New  Jersey, 
was  robbed.  Within  three  days  of  the  rob- 
bery. the  authorities  had  accumulated 
sufficient  information  to  issue  an  arrest 
warrant  for  one  Archie  Murphy.  On  the 
evening  of  January  15,  1976,  the  police 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  suspect. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  building  officers 
noticed  the  defendant  Edward  Barry  out- 
side the  building.  Based  merely  on  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  officers  remembered 
Barry  from  a bank  robbery  investigation 
a year  earlier,  he  was  placed  under  arrest. 
The  officers  then  executed  the  warrant 
for  Archie  Murphy. 

Both  men  were  taken  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  later  transferred  to  the  Mont- 
clair Police  Headquarters.  Barry  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Glenn  Ridge  jail 
for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning 
Murphy  confessed  to  the  robbery  and  im- 
plicated Barry  as  the  driver  of  the 
getaway  car.  At  about  noon  on  January 
16.  after  Barry  had  been  in  custody  for 
over  18  hours,  he  was  taken  from  the  jail 
to  police  headquarters  for  questioning. 

He  was  given  the  Miranda  warning  and 
was  told  that  Murphy  had  confessed  to 
the  robbery,  naming  Barry  as  an  ac- 
complice. In  addition  he  was  shown  the 
weapons  used  in  the  robbery.  Shortly 
thereafter  Barry  gave  a written  state- 
ment which  disclosed  his  participation  in 
the  crime. 

Utilizing  his  own  confession  at  trial, 
Barry  was  convicted.  The  Appellate  Divi- 
sion reversed  the  conviction,  ruling  that 
the  confession  should  have  been 
excluded  from  the  trial  as  the  product  of 
an  illegal  arrest.  Earlier  this  year,  the 


Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  reinstated 
the  conviction.  In  reaching  its  decision, 
the  state's  highest  court  agreed  with  the 
finding  of  the  Appellate  Division  that  the 
arrest  was  illegal  because  the  police 
lacked  probable  cause  to  make  a valid  ar- 
rest. However,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey  held  that  “intervening  cir- 
cumstances, including  Murphy’s  confes- 
sion and  the  recovery  of  the  guns  used  in 
the  robbery,  severed  any  casual  link  be- 
tween the  illegal  arrest  and  the  subse- 
quent confession  and  therefore  the  con- 
fession was  properly  admitted.” 

Though  unable  to  convince  a fourth 
Justice  to  vote  for  full  plenary  review  in 
this  case,  the  dissenting  Justices  went  on 
record  to  note  that  the  present  case  ap- 
pears to  be  in  conflict  with  at  least  one 
Supreme  Court  case,  Brown  v Illinois, 
422  U.S.  590  (1975).  In  the  Brown  case, 
the  dissenters  wrote,  the  Court  set  fourth 
several  factors  for  determining  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  exclude  a confession  ob- 
tained after  an  illegal  arrest.  One  of  the 
critical  factors  in  the  Brown  test  was 
“the  purpose  and  flagrancy  of  the  official 
misconduct."  In  the  present  case,  the 
dissenters  claimed  that  lacking  probable 
cause  to  make  an  arrest,  the  police  acted 
merely  “in  the  hope  that  something 
might  turn  up." 

Summarizing  their  objections  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  confession,  the 
dissenting  Justices  concluded  that  to 
allow  the  confession  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
conviction  in  this  case  would  be  prece- 
dent for  the  "police  to  seize  and  detain 
any  person  without  probable  cause, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  a confession 
later  obtained  by  confronting  the  accus- 
ed with  evidence  against  him  would  be 
admissible."  (Barry  v.  New  Jersey.  No. 
81-5104,  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari 
denied  on  November  2,  1981.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Charleston  PD 
chief  dead  by 
his  own  hand 

Continued  from  Page  1 
in  1946.  He  was  appointed  a second  lieu- 
tenant in  1949,  and  served  as  a rifle  com- 
pany commander  during  the  Korean 
War. 

He  was  commanding  officer  at  the 
Marine  Corps  training  center  in 
Charleston  from  1954  to  1956,  and  subse- 
quently held  posts  in  both  recon- 
naissance and  intelligence.  He  served  as 
the  commanding  officer  for  the  security 
guard  program  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  covering  both  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa,  and  retired  voluntarily 
from  that  post  in  September  1967. 

Conroy  held  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
political  science  from  the  Baptist  College 
and  received  a master's  degree  in 
criminal  justice  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  a past  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  branch  of  the  FBI 
Associates,  and  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  and  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Alice  Barnett  of  Charleston  Heights;  two 
children,  John  Conroy  Jr.,  20,  a student 
at  the  College  of  Charleston,  and 
Elizabeth,  18,  an  exchange  student  in 
Quito.  Ecuador. 


Where  have  all  the  domestic  soldiers  gone? 
New  book  examines  cop  line-of-duty  deaths 

Us  hard  to  believe,  but  there  is  no  official  record  of  the  number  of  police  officers 

Iwn  to  the  hTtmanho  “ ^ DefenSe  DePartment  d-n  tell  you 

down  to  the  last  man  how  many  Armed  Forces  arsonnel  were  killed  in  every  war  eo- 

mg  back  to  the  Revolution,  but  there  is  no  toll  oi  police  officers  murdered  on  duty  in  all 
the  years  before  1961.  when  the  FBI  began  assembling  d^ta 
Sgt.  Ronald  C.  Van  Raalte  of  the  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois,  PoUce  Department  a 
past  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Auto  Theft  Investigators  intends 

records^  f'f  ,7early  lT°  ^ He  hHS  beCn  dGlving  int°  local’  at***  and  Federal 
the  h*  iK  ? Uln1earth  ever-v  murder  of  a law  enforcement  officer  going  back  to 

Thomal  P,  hi  K P?c  ' Hr  ,f?ldingS  wiU  be  Publishcd  in  a book  by  Charles  C. 
Thomas  Publishers  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

I ulrSg|Ihe  ?eCfUSf  lrs  tired  0f  seeing  career  or8an“ed  criminals  like 
gl  d in  a"d  magazine  articles  while  no 

attention  was  paid  to  the  police  heroes  who  were  murdered  on  duty.  " Van  Raalte  said 
Besides,  he  added.  I think  of  police  officers  as  domestic  soldiers,  defending  the 
safety  of  persons  in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets,  and  if  it's  important  to  know  how 
many  servicemen  died  in  wars,  it’s  also  important  not  to  forget  that  thousands  of 
domestic  soldiers  have  died  protecting  the  public  at  home.  " 

In  compiling  his  data.  Van  Raalte  has  sent  out  1,200  letters  to  municipal  police 
departments  both  large  and  small,  and  to  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies.  By  and  large,  cooperation  has  been  good.  A few  police  departments  have  not 
formation  dSta’  Clt‘ng  ^ ^ °f  manpower  10  comPiIe  >t,  but  most  have  provided  in- 

Because  he  still  needs  data  from  16  states  and  many  municipalities,  Van  Raalte 
does  not  yet  have  a figure  on  the  law  enforcement  personnel  killed  on  duty  since  a 
United  States  Marshal  was  slain  in  1791.  His  research,  he  figures,  is  about  three- 
quarters  done,  and  by  spring  he  should  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  writing  of  the  book 
He  has  already  uncovered  some  interesting  facts.  For  one,  he  believes  that  the 
argest  number  of  police  officers  killed  in  a single  incident  was  the  seven  (or  pos  ibh 
more)  who  died  when  an  anarchist  s bomb  exploded  in  a phalanx  of  Chicago  policeme. 
in  the  Haymarket  Affair  of  1886.  For  another,  he  found  that  the  most  dangerous  law 
enforcement  job  may  be  that  of  a fish  and  game  or  conservation  officer.  "A  fish  and 
game  or  conservation  man  has  about  a nine  times  greater  chance  of  being  killed  on 
duty  than  a regular  police  officer.  ” Ron  said.  Why?  “I  think  there  are  three  reasons," 
he  explained.  One,  he  s almost  always  working  in  an  isolated  area.  Two.  the  persons 
he  is  trying  to  apprehend  are  almost  always  armed,  and  three,  there’s  a good  chance 
they  ve  been  drinking.  ” 

Van  Raalte's  book  will  include  some  history,  as  much  data  as  he  can  compile  on  the 
numbers,  circumstances  and  means  of  the  slayings  of  officers  from  the  early  days  of 
the  nation  to  the  present,  chapters  on  a couple  of  particularly  gruesome  murders  of 
police  a chapter  on  three  female  officers  killed  in  recent  years,  and  a section  on  death 
benefits  paid  to  survivors  of  slain  law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  book  is  as  yet  untitled,  but.  Van  Raalte  said,  the  title  will  probably  be  along  the 
lines  of  police  as  domestic  soldiers.  ” No  publication  date  has  been  scheduled  Van 
Raalte  said  a portion  of  proceeds  will  go  to  organizations  that  aid  policemen  ’s  families 
such  as  the  Hundred  Clubs. 

He  has  no  real  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  establish  a firm,  final  total  of  the  number 
of  murders  of  police  personnel  since  the  country  was  founded.  "I'm  sure  I’ll  miss 
/some,  he  said,  recalling  that  in  1976,  when  an  officer  was  killed  in  Arlington  Heights, 
the  newspapers  reported  it  as  the  first  police  slaying  ever  in  his  city.  "Immediately 
the  families  of  two  policemen  who  were  killed  back  in  1927  and  1931  called  with  a cor 
rection,  Van  Raalte  said.  “ It  turned  out  that  our  department  had  no  police  records 
prior  to  1958." 

So  the  problem  of  inadequate  data  exists  in  his  own  backyard  as  well  as  in  other 
departments.  "But  I m going  to  do  the  very  best  I can  to  list  every  police  killing  I can 
find,"  he  promised. 

Police  administrators  who  like  the  idea  of  a book  containing  tribute  to  the  nation's 
fallen  "domestic  soldiers  ” can  help  by  letting  Sgt.  Van  Raalte  know  about  any  officers 
slain  on  duty  (but  not  in  accidents)  prior  to  1961.  Write  to:  Ronald  C.  Van  Raalte.  P () 
Box  584,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006. 

• 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  615  Colonial  Bird 
Westwood  P.O  . Washington  Twp..  NJ  07675.) 

NIJ  elderly  study  hits  flak 


Share  the  Wealth 

Word  of  mouth  works  wonders.  Share  the  wealth 
of  information  in  LEN  with  your  colleagues. 


Continued  from  Page  6 
the  population. 

The  criminal  justice  director  said  his 
own  research  confirmed  other  findings  of 
the  new  NI  J-backed  study  that  found  the 
elderly  to  have  very  positive  attitudes 
about  the  police  and  that  the  police  feel 
positively  about  older  people  as  well. 

The  study  also  found  that  while  senior 
citizens  have  confidence  in  the  police, 
there  is  a strong  perception  among  older 
Americans  that  their  neighborhoods  are 
not  safe. 

N 1 J 's  study  urged  police  to  take  a more 


active  role  in  referring  elderly  people  to 
appropriate  sources  of  help  for  both 
crime  and  non-crime  related  needs. 

Discussing  a number  of  services 
available  to  the  elderly  throughout  the 
U.S.,  the  study  identified  such  things  as 
victim  and  witness  assistance  programs, 
"Operation  Identification”  efforts  to 
mark  valuable  possessions,  home  securi- 
ty inspections,  crime  prevention  and 
public  education  programs  put  on  by 
police  departments  and  other  agencies, 
and  community  involvement  programs 
in  which  the  elderly  serve  as  volunteers. 
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Police  Officers.  The  Garden  City,  Kansas,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  eight  exceptional  people  to  help  build  a 
rapidly  growing  department.  The  department  enjoys  an 
excellent  pulalion  as  a highly  professional  and  progres- 
sive orga  ii  ition  that.  is  well  trained,  well  equipped  and 
housed  in  a new  Law  Enforcement  Center. 

These  are  newly  funded  positions  and  appointment 
will  be  made  at  a salary  and  grade  level  commensurate 
with  education,  training  and  experience.  Position  in- 
cludes excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Selection  process  includes  polygraph,  psychological, 
physical  evaluations,  interview  and  thorough  background 
investigations.  Testing  will  be  scheduled  to  minimi;:«> 
expense  and  inconvenience  to  applicants  to  extent 
possible.  Interested  persons  should  submit  a detailed 
resume  to  the  Garden  City  Police  Department,  P.( ). 
Box  499,  Garden  City,  Kansas  67846,  or  may  contact 
the  Professional  Standards  Officer,  at  (316)  275-4251  or 
(316) 2763200. 

Research  Assistants.  Several  positions  are  open  for  in- 
tern training/work  experience  and  research  assistants 
with  Graham  Knowles  Assoicates,  a multi-based 
criminal  justice  research,  operations,  consulting  and  in- 
vestigation group  Various  field  and  office-based 
assignments  are  open,  with  free  tuition  at  numerous 
police  and  security  seminars. 

Applicants  must  not  have  a criminal  record  or  any 
history  of  drug  abuse.  Polygraph  and  background  in- 
vestigation required  for  all  applicants. 

Send  application  letter  and  resume  to:  Graham 
Knowles  Associates,  Suite  705,  850  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY  10019. 


Police  Officers.  The  Oakland,  California,  police  depart- 
ment is  seeking  individuals  seeking  a challenging  and 
satisfying  career  in  a reputable  and  progressive  depart- 
ment. 

Applicants  must  be  21  at  time  of  appointment;  there 
is  no'upper  age  limit.  Further  qualifications  include  a 
high  school  diploma  or  GED;  vision  no  more  than 
20/100,  corrected  to  20/20  in  one  eye,  20/30  the  other. 

Current  base  salary  range  is  81,729  to  $2,084  per 
mojith,  withi  additional, ^compensation  for  overtime, 
court  appearances,  eleven  holidays,  educational  incen- 
tive, and  tbition  reimbursement.  Officers  and 
dependents  receive  fully  paid  medical  and  dental 
coverage.  Other  benefits  include  six  days  annual  sick 
leave,  $400  annual  uniform  allowance,  three  weeks  vaca- 
tion, and  longevity  bonus. 

For  further  information  and  application,  contact: 
Oakland  Police  Department,  Police  Recruiting  Section, 
455  Seventh  Street,  Oakland.  CA  94607.  Telephone: 
(415)  273-3338. 

Deputy  Sheriffs.  The  Orange  County,  California, 
Sheriff's  Department  is  conducting  monthly  testing  for 
continuous  openings  at  the  Deputy  Sheriff  I level. 

Applicants  must  be  between  18  and  35  years  of  age, 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or  GED,  and  have  20/40 
vision  uncorrected.  No  felony  convictions.  Candidates 
must  pass  written,  physical  agility,  oral  and  medical  ex- 
aminations and  a background  investigation. 

Salary  range  starts  at  $1387  monthly,  with  yearly 
cost-of-living  and  merit  increases.  Benefits  include  two 
weeks  vacation,  nine  days  sick  leave  and  eleven  paid 
holidays  per  year;  group  medical  insurance;  jail  night 


Skating  around 
in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the 
growing*  criminal  justice  information  gap 
stopped  your  forward  progress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the 

right  professional  track.  Every  two  weeks, 
LEN  brings  you  the  latest  information  on 
where  choice  career  opportunities 
lie. . .who's  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s 
working  and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and 
wherefore’s  of  getting  ahead  in  the  police 
world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and 
subscribe  today  to  Law  Enforcement  News 

— the  number  one  newspaper  for  the 
police  professional  who  needs  to  know 
more. . . 

Yes,  I'm  ready  lo  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please 
enter  my  subscription  for: 

□ one  year  ($1 4.00)  Done  year  foreign  ($1 9.00) 

□two  years  ($26  00)  Dthree  years  ($38.00) 

Name 

Title Agency 

Address 

City State Zip 

Return  with  check  or  money  order  to:  LEN,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York  City,  NY  10019 
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shift  differential  pay. 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to:  Orange  County  Personnel 
Department,  625  North  Ross  Street,  Room  G13,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92701.  Telephone:  (714)  834-2844.  County  ap- 
plication required.  _ 

Police  Officers.  Immediate  openings  are  available  in  the 
Tampa,  Florida,  police  department.  Applicants  must 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or  the  equivalent;  hold 
U.S.  citizenship;  be  not  less  than  21  nor  more  than  30 
years  old;  be  suitable  for  law  enforcement  work,  and 
hold  a valid  Florida  license  or  be  able  to  quality  for  one. 

Current  base  salary  range  is  from  $13,346.80  to 
$19,006  per  year.  Send  inquiries  to  Tampa  Police 
Department,  Personnel  Section.  1710  N.  Tampa  Street, 
fampaVFL  33602.  . . . 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  School  of  Criminal  Justice 
at  SUNY-Albany  seeks  to  fill  three  vacancies  beginning 
in  Fall  of  1982.  These  vacancies  are  open  to  those  hold- 
ing a variety  of  perspectives  and  coming  from  disciplines 
such  as  anthropology,  economics,  history,  law,  psychia- 
try, psychology,  political  science  and  sociology. 

For  one  of  the  three  positions  the  School  seeks  a per- 
son to  teach  graduate  courses  dealing  with  the  nature, 
extent  and  correlates  of  crime  and  delinquency,  theories 
of  crime  and  delinquency  and  empirical  research  relevant 
to  theory.  Another  of  the  three  positions  requires  a per- 
son to  teach  courses  in  applied  statistics  and  advanced 
courses  in  research  methodology  and  design.  For  the 
third  position,  the  areas  of  teaching  interest  are  open. 

Two  of  these  positions  will  be  filled  at  either  the  asso- 
ciate or  assistant  level.  For  the  third  position,  rank  and 
salary  are  open.  Research  and  publication  record  are 
heavily  considered  for  all  positions. 

The  closing  date  for  applications  is  January  15, 1982. 
Resumes  should  be  submitted  to:  David  Duffee,  Chair- 
man, Faculty  Search  Committee,  School  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. State  University  of  New  York-Albany,  135  Western 
Avenue,  Albany,  NY  12222. 

Part-Time  Instructors  and  Distributors.  New  company  is 
seeking  current  law  enforcement  officers  to  become 
part-time  instructors  and  distributors  of  a total  self-de- 
fense concept. 

Instructor  positions  will  consist  of  organizing  and 
teaching  group  seminars  in  individual  self-protection  by 
prevention  tactics  and  non-lethal  weaponry.  Distributors 
will  recruit  and  supply  instructors. 

For  an  informational  package  and  application  write: 
Individual  Self  Protection  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Hamilton, 
OH  45011. 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

The  City  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  strong  Mayor/Council  form 
of  government,  population  70,000,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  Chief  of 
Police  — a responsible  command  posi- 
tion in  a progressive  municipal  depart- 
ment. 

The  Department  operates  under  the 
team  policing  concept  and  consists  of 
212  sworn  personnel,  80  non-sworn 
and  has  an  annual  operating  budget  of 
$5,500,000.  Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

Send  resume  to:  Mayor  Joseph  P. 
Riley,  Jr.,  City  of  Charleston,  P.O. 
Box  652,  Charleston,  S.C.  29402. 


Creative 

Resume 


Associates 

39-39  221  Street  / Bayside,  NY  11361 
(212)  631-8199 
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JANUARY 

4-8.  Probation  Supervisor.  Phase  II  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  further  information, 
consult:  Jack  McArthur.  Director. 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
P-O.  Box  4065,  Modesto.  CA  95352. 
Telephone:  12091  526-2000. 

4-8.  PoliceTraffic  Radnr  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Tuition:  $225.  For  more  in- 
formation. contact:  Director.  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  University  of 
North  Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd 
' South  Jacksonville.  Fla.  32216.  Telephone: 
(904)646-2722 

4- 15.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute  Tuition:  $500.  For  further  in- 
formation, consult:  Admissions.  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  School  of 
Justice.  Administration,  University  of 
Louisville.  Shelby  Campus.  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

Principles  of  Police  Management 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $775.  For  further  details,  con- 
sult: The  Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark 
Street.  Kvanston.  11.60204. 

5- 10.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  The  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  for  I .aw  enforcement 
Agencies.  Hosted  by  Sheriff  Richard  P 
Willc.  For  more  information,  contact:  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  lor  I .aw  Fnforce- 
roem  A'RVnCfc>.  «uifC  460.  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  N VV  . Washington,  D C 
20006.  Telephone:  1202)  783-5247. 


West  56th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y\  10019. 
Telephone:  1212)  247-1600  or  1602. 

25-February  12.  The  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $900.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Charles  V.  Barry.  Director.  P.O.  Box 
E.  Babson  Park.  Mb.  02157.  Telephone: 
1617)237-4724. 

27-28.  Crime  Scene  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For  further 
details,  see:  January  21-22. 

FEBRUARY 

1-4.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals Seminar.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee 
$200.  For  further  information,  see:  January 

4-8. 

1-5.  Physical  & Electronic  Security 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  Tuition:  8300.  For 
more  information,  sec:  January  9-February 
6. 


9-February  6.  Arrest  & Firearms  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Center  For  further  details,  contact.  Jack 
McArthur,  Director.  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  P.O.  Box  4065. 
Modesto.  CA.  95352.  Telephone:  (2091 
526-2000. 

11-13.  Police  Civil  Liability  And  Citizen 
Misconduct  Complaints  Workshop 
Presented  bv  Amerieuns  for  Effective  I^iw 
Enforcement.  Ine.  To  be  held  in  Orlundo, 
Flo.  For  further  information,  consult: 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement, 
Inc.,  501  Grandview  Dr..  Suite  209,  So.  San 
Francisco.  CA  94080. 

11-15.  Basie  Fingerprint  (Tassification 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $75.  For  further 
details,  consult  Florida  Institute  for  I,aw 
Enforcement.  P.O.  Box  13489.  St 
Petersburg.  FL  33733  Telephone 
381-0681. 

11- 21.  Traffic  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  Ijike  County  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Center  For  further 
information,  contact;  Kenneth  A.  Bragg, 
Director.  2001  Kurt  Street.  Eustis.  Flo. 
32726,  Telephone:  19041  357-8222 

12- 13.  Fuel  Efficiency  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Monugement.  Fee:  $200.  For 
more  information,  see:  January  4-8. 

18-22.  Vehicular  Homicide  Investigation 
Workshop.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $350.  For  further  details,  see: 
January  4-29. 

18-29.  Current  Problems  And  Concepts  in 
Police  Administration  Seminar  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Tuition:  $500.  For  further  details, 
see:  January  4-15. 

20- 22.  Strategies  for  Change  in  I .aw  En- 
forcement Seminar.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Trnffir  Management.  Fee: 
$225.  For  further  information,  see:  January 
4-8. 

21- 22.  The  Job  of  the  Supervisor  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Ce"'  of 
John  Jay  College.  For  further  ir  Motion, 
consult.  Ms  Barbara  Natow,  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  444 


1-11.  Crime  Scene  Procedures  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For 
further  information,  see:  January  21-22. 

1- 12.  First  Line  Supervision  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $160.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see:  January  11-15. 

2- 4.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Retraining  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $276.  For  more 
details,  see:  January  4-29. 

8-10.  Probation  Supervisor.  Phase  III 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see:  January  4-8. 

8- 19.  Traffic  Accident  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $395.  For 
further  information,  see:  December  4-8. 

9- 11.  Fire  & Arson  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Forensic 
Sciences.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee: 
$135.  For  further  information,  contact: 
American  Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences. 
225  So.  Academy  Blvd.,  Colorado  Springs, 
CO  80910.  Telephone:  13031  596-6006. 

14-18.  Terrorism  In  The  1980's  Program. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  and 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  La. 
For  further  details,  consult  Dr.  Richard  W 
Kobetz,  North  Mountain  Pines  Training 
Center.  Route  Two,  Box  342,  Winchester. 
Va.  22601.  Telephone:  17031 662-7288. 

16- 19.  Funding  Sources  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $225.  For 
further  information,  see:  January  4-8. 

17- 21.  Ninth  National  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored  cooperatively 
by  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  & The  National 
District  Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans,  LA.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Juvenile  Justice  Conference, 
National  District  Attorneys  Association, 
708  Pendleton,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

19-20.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Sponsored 
by  Calibre  Press  and  the  Brookfield  Police 
Department.  To  be  held  in  Brookfield.  OH. 
Fee:  $35.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Sgt.  J.C.  Mitchell,  Brookfield  Police 
Department.  Box  21.  6844  Strirobu  Drive, 
Brookfield,  OH  44403. 

22-26.  Process  for  Accident  Analysis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $350,  For  further  information, 
see:  January  4-29. 

22-26.  Communcia lions  Skill.,  for  the  Effec- 
tive i >pervisor  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Fee:  $375.  For  further 
information,  see:  January  26- February  12. 


22-Morch  4.  Narcotics  Identification  And 
Investigative  Seminar.  Presented  by  Lake 
, County  Area  Vocational  Center.  For  more 
information,  see:  January  11-21. 

22-March  5.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
$395.  For  further  information,  see;  January 
4-8. 

25- 26.  Labor  Relations  As  It  Effects  the 
Uniformed  Forces.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  For  more  informa- 
tion, see:  January  21-22. 

26- 27.  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Criminology.  Presented 
by  the  Western  Society  of  Criminology.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Dr.  Ronald  L. 
Boostrom,  WSC  Program  Chair.  School  of 
Public  Administration  and  Urban  Studies. 
San  Diego  State  University.  San  Diego,  CA 
92182. 

MARCH 

1-2.  Major  Case  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  For  further  information, 
see:  January  21-22. 

1-4.  Injury  And  Death  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
South  Florida.  Fee:  $225  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact.  Dr.  Leonard  Territo, 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Universi- 
ty of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  Fla.  33620. 
Telephone:  (813)  974-2816. 

3-4.  Fuel  Efficiency  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 


Police  Traffic  Management.  Pee:  $200.  For 
further  details,  see:  January  4-8. 

6.  Police  Hiring:  Background  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
Stale  University.  Fee:  $136.  For  further 
details,  consult:  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Keller  Conference  Center. 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802 

8-19.  Jail  Operation*  Couree.  Presented  by 
the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center  For  further  details,  see:  January 

4-8. 

8-10.  Legal  Aspects  of  Private  Security. 
Sponsored  by  Anderson  Publishing  Co  To 
be  held  in  Boston.  Fee  $295.  For  further  in- 
formation. contact.  Security  Conference, 
Anderson  Publishing  Co..  646  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45201. 

8- 12.  Arson  Investigation  Seminar  lor 
Public  Safety  Agencies.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $360.  For  further 
details,  see:  January  4-29 

9- 12.  State  Police  Training  Directors' 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $100.  For 
further  details,  see:  January  4-8. 

16-18.  Interviewing  And  Interrogation 
Techniques  Course.  Presented  by  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $310.  For  further  details, 
see;  January  4-29. 

15-19.  Police  Traffic  Rader  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $226.  For 
more  information,  see:  January  4-8. 

15- 25.  Crimes  Against  Property  Course 
Presented  by  Lake  County  Area  Vocational 
Technical  Center.  For  further  details,  see: 
January  11-21. 

16- 18.  Police  Discipline  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Fee: 
$250.  For  further  information,  see:  March 
6. 

16- 18.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Retraining  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $275.  For  further 
details,  see:  January  4-29. 

17- 19.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
For  further  information,  contact;  Donald  T 
Shanahan.  Director,  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  P.O.  Box  707, 
Richardson.  Texas  75080,  Telephone;  12141 
690-2394. 


22- 26  Police  Instructor's  Coarse. 
Presented  by  The  Florida  Institute  for  Ij»w 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $100  For  further 
details,  soc:  January  11-16. 

23- 26.  The  Reid  Training  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Feo:  $296.  For  further 
details,  see:  January  4-8. 

23- 27.  Annual  Meetiqg  of  The  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Science*  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Kentucky  For  more  informa- 
tion, consult:  Dr.  Robert  G Culbertson, 
President,  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences.  Illinois  State  University,  Normal 
IL6176L 

24- 26.  Annual  Meeting  of  Alpha  Phi  Sigma, 
The  National  Criminal  Justice  Honor 
Sodety.  For  additional  information,  con- 
tact: Bruce  Wolford.  101  Stratton 
Building,  Eastern  Kentucky  University. 
Richmond,  KY  40475, 

2330  Juvenile  Officer  Seminar.  Presented 
by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  For  further  details,  see:  January 
21-22. 

29-ApriI  9.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $496  For 
further  details,  see:  January  4-8. 

APRIL 

4- 8  Responses  To  Moss  Violence:  Options 
and  Alternatives  Program.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  and  Associates  To  be 
held  in  Gatlinburg,  TN.  For  further  infor- 
mation. see:  February  14-18. 

36  Drug  Abuse  and  Work  Place  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  For  further  details,  soo: 
January  21-22. 

5- 16.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Trnfflc  In- 
stitute. For  further  details,  see:  January 

4- 29. 

5- 30.  Basic  Crime  Prevention  Theory  and 
Practice  Course.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $900. 
For  further  details,  see:  February  1-5. 

13-15.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Courae. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see:  January  4-29. 

19-23.  Analyaia  of  Law  Enforcement  Data 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $295.  For 
further  details,  see;  January  4-8. 


Police  Products 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other 
information  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  the  item.  Nothing 
contained  below  implies  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


BREAKING  THE  ICE.  The  " AFD-5000". 
manufactured  by  Unisec  Inc.  is  designed  to  detect 
glass  breaking  from  up  to  15  feet  from  the  unit's 
mount.  According  to  the  manufacturer,  the  product 
is  "based  on  the  principle  that  shock  waves 
produced  by  breaking  sounds  disperse  in  a different 
manner  depending  upon  the  total  space  into  which 
they  dissipate. 

The  unit  which  can  accommodate  areas  up  to 
1200  square  feet,  is  designed  to  permit  both 
volumetric  and  frequency  discrimination  for 
sounds  of  breaking  and  entering,  either  through 
glass,  wood  or  other  surfaces.  Two  normally  closed 
contacts  are  used  for  output.  Detectors  can  be 
paralleled  on  a four  conductor  telephone-type  cable, 
or  a four-conductor  shielded  cable  when  using  the 
audio  listen-in  feature. 

For  further  information,  write  Unisec,  Inc.,  2251 
Bancroft  Avenue,  San  Leandro,  CA  94577. 

BEARING  ARMS.  The  "Armament  Transport 
Cases"  are  10  seamless,  heat-treated  aluminum 
cases  manufactured  by  Armament  Systems  and 
Procedures  Inc. 

All  10  models  in  the  ASP-Halliburton  line  include 
piano  hinges,  three-disc  combination  locks  and 
positive  die-cast  drawbolt  closures.  The  manufac- 
turer says  the  models  are  dustproof,  watertight  and 
incorporate  a fully  gasketed  tongue-and-groove 
cover  extrusion  sealing  system.  The  units  are 
available  in  silver,  black,  light  camouflage  silver 
duotone  and  dark  camouflage  gold  duotone 
finishes. 

F or  more  information  and  orders,  contact  Arma- 


ment Systems  and  Procedures,  Inc.,  Box  356, 
Appleton.  WI  54912.  or  call  (414)  731-8893. 

SIGN  LANGUAGE.  "Stopol"  is  a new  signaling 
device  telling  drivers  that  a police  or  emergency 
vehicle  is  approaching.  Manufactured  by  the 
Swedish  company  Vilhelmina  Plast  AB.  the  signal, 
printed  in  reverse  to  be  legible  in  drivers’  rear  view 


mirrors,  can  be  read  by  day  or  night  at  a distance  of 
up  to  45  meters.  The  signals  were  recently  tested  by 
the  road  accident  prevention  study  group  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Senior  Police  Officers, 
with  the  group  reporting  that  the  diode  sign  is 
suitable  for  police  work. 

For  more  information,  contact  Vilhelmina  Plast 
AB,  91200  Vilhelmina.  Sweden,  telephone  number 
0940-11500,  Telex  number  8815  VIPA  S. 
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riots.  Find  out  how  he  and  his 
officers  are  coping,  on  8. 
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